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WHO'S WHO 


GABOR bE BESSENYEY had an early, colorful 
career in warfare, promotions, decorations as an 
Austro-Hungarian officer. He served on the Danu- 
bian Commission, and then returned to complete 
his graduate studies at the University of Hungary. 
For the past fifteen years he has been a newspaper 
correspondent, college professor, and lecturer to 
audiences assembled in various cities of Europe and 
the United States. This year he is lecturing at Ford- 
ham University, New York, on the Central Euro- 
pean Governments. “I have just returned from an 
extensive European trip,” he writes, ‘“‘in the course 
of which I interviewed the prominent statesmen, 
studied the situation in Germany, and investigated 
the possibilities of a political and economic rap- 
prochement between the Succession States of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.” .. . ROSS HOFF- 
MAN, since his conversion from agnosticism, has 
rapidly risen to leadership in Catholic intellectual 
circles. He was an Instrucior in History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 1926 till 1935, when 
he was named Assistant Professor at New York 
University. His 1934 book, Restoration, caused a 
deep stir in current thought. ... JOHN K. RYAN, 
after some years of lecturing at Minnesota colleges, 
joined the faculty of the School of Philosophy, 
Catholic University, Washington, in 1934. His Mod- 
ern War and Basic Ethics was issued in 1933. His 
articles, mostly philosophical, are welcomed by 
many editors. .. . LAURA BENET has been fea- 
tured on our poetry page but enters among our 
prose masters for the first time. She is a sister to 
oa brothers Benét, poets, critics, essayists, novel- 
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COMMENT 











JERRY O’CONNELL and Johnnie Bernard, one 
from Montana and one from Minnesota, having re- 
turned from a lopsided visit to Spain are threaten- 
ing to present another mad-cap resolution to the 
State Department. Twenty-four Americans of Com- 
munist stripe, without visas or with faked visas for 
Spain, violated all the provisions of the State De- 
partment about participating in the Spanish Civil 
War. They bravely sailed the seas, surreptitiously 
slipped into the Red area and joined the Communist 
attackers of the Nationalist Spaniards. They were 
captured by Franco’s forces while riding on a mili- 
tary truck belonging to the Loyalist headquarters. 
It was a fair seizure of truck and truckers. The 
twenty-four Americans should not have been on the 
truck, nor were they legally in Spain. They deserve 
what they get in Spanish prisons, and should they 
return and should the State Department live up to 
its obligations, they deserve a sojourn in American 
prisons. Jerry O’Connell may be mad enough to 
press the State Department to act in favor of the 
twenty-four prisoners of Franco; but there should 
be a counter-investigation, prior, as to whether 
these twenty-four have not forfeited their Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


BRAZIL has prevented Communism by going Cor- 
porative. Activities of a nature subversive to de- 
mocracy and leading to internal dissension were 
being furthered by Leftist and Communist agita- 
tors. Likewise, there has undoubtedly been a quick- 
ening of friendship and trade with Germany and 
Japan, and a consequent infiltration of Nazism and 
Nipponism. President Vargas, whatever else he had 
in mind, certainly concluded that peace within the 
Republic could not be maintained within the con- 
fines of the 1934 Constitution. In the first week of 
October, under the apprehension of armed violence, 
he promulgated a decree putting the country on a 
war basis. On November 11, he issued a revised 
Constitution drawn up by the recently appointed 
Minister of Justice, Francisco Campos. Not being a 
Communist Constitution, it was immediately brack- 
eted as a Fascist instrument. Brazil was marked 
down as a dictatorship. The evidence thus far does 
not warrant the charges. The new November Con- 
stitution is not patterned on the American or the 
French type of democracy. It does bear a striking 
similarity, however, to the democratic representa- 
tion through economic groups so successfully ap- 
plied in Portugal, Brazil’s mother land. 


ANALOGOUS in some manner with the “man bites 
dog”’ of news values is the prevalence of pagan to 
Christian principles emphasized in the press. The 
virile affirmation of Christian principle and moral- 
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ity never rates very high with our news hawks. 
Those of us whose news horizon is confined to the 
daily barrage of crime, tragedy and war, missed the 
message of wisdom and sense that the speech of 
the Queen of Holland contained. Delivered at the 
opening of parliament or States General, it differed 
quite materially from such addresses. Speaking to 
the legislative assembly, her affirmation of the 
Divine law and the need of making Christian prin- 
ciples the basis of the social fabric was most appro- 
priate, though unusual: 
In the midst of the spiritual confusion of the 
world, from which even our own people are not 
altogether immune, it is necessary that the law 
of God be adopted as the supreme norm as well 
in legislation as in public administration. The 
Government’s program will be characterized by 
the conscious intention of securing and rein- 
forcing the positive Christian basis of society. 
This program will issue forth in an energetic 
activity directed towards the development of a 
healthy matrimonial and family life, in resolute 
protection of public morality, in the assiduous 
care of the public authority to avoid anything 
that could disturb the sanctity of the festive day, 
and in the firm exercise of public power. 

That emphatic championing of the sanctity of 
marriage and the family is much needed and might 
well be listened to by our own legislatures, coun- 
tenancing laws that can only shipwreck family life 
or making undue incursions into the individual’s 
life, by sterilization, birth prevention and medical 
examination for prospective grooms and brides. Nor 
were the Queen’s concluding sentences wordy plati- 
tudes: 

On respect for religion and liberty of conscience, 
and on legitimate cooperation of the popular will 
with the Government of the State, rest the most 
secure pillars of national existence. With fervent 
prayer that Almighty God may give to all of us 
the strength and wisdom which He alone can 
give, I declare open the ordinary Session of the 
State General. 


Noble words worthy of a Queen. 


PERHAPS the world has never witnessed a more 
stupendous miracle of mechanical achievement than 
the accomplishment of the task that our country 
realized between April, 1917 and October, 1918. A 
nation of over a hundred million people was sud- 
denly roused from its state of inactivity and isola- 
tion to the actuality of having mustered, equipped 
and maintained an army of 3,750,000 and trans- 
ported 2,200,000 of them to foreign shores. To do 
this it was necessary to build a fleet of 550 mer- 
chant ships. The point in question is that at the 
end of the war the United States stood at the top 
of the list of nations from a standpoint of Merchant 
Marine. Since then, as remarks the chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, Joseph P. Kennedy, our 











Merchant Marine has become “a very sick indus- 
try.” We have apathetically allowed our commercial 
fleet to become obsolete, despite assurances at the 
termination of the war that we would never again 
permit such a lamentable condition to happen as we 
had experienced at the outset of the war. True, 
some half measures have been applied to relieve the 
malady. But it is now high time for the country to 
take some efficient steps toward regaining our right- 
ful place among the commercial fleets of the na- 
tions. As the commissioner wisely pointed out in 
his recent report, commercial shipping is just as 
vital to our national defense as is the navy. We 
maintain one of the largest navies in the world 
and it would seem wise to maintain an “adequate 
complement of auxiliary vessels.”” The expenditure 
of $25,000,000 annually for subsidy and replace- 
ment does not appear exorbitant in the face of the 
advantages so ably pointed out in the Maritime 
Commission’s report. Not the least of these advan- 
tages is the great commercial and economic one of 
transporting our enormous import and export trade 
in American-owned vessels. 


SEAN LEMASS, Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce in the Irish Free State, has promised to 
introduce legislation to extend the right of annual 
vacations with full pay to shop assistants, trans- 
port workers and many other classes. By a law 
passed last year such legislation has already reached 
a restricted number of workers. What was even bet- 
ter, was the suggestion made to managers of the 
larger industries, trades unions and social organi- 
zations to form vacation saving clubs. He also urged 
the Irish transport companies to arrange cheap 
transit rates for the members of such clubs during 
the summer months so that vacations may be easily 
made to seaside resorts and places of historic in- 
terest. Mr. Lemass also hinted that the Irish Gov- 
ernment was interesting itself in the development 
of holiday resorts, the extension of vacation facil- 
ities and even in the development of hotels. It was 
wisely advised by the president of the Irish Tourist 
Association that it was not by becoming cosmopol- 
itan but by remaining as Irish as possible that Ire- 
land would attract visitors. Supposing good roads 
and hotels, with reasonable rates at the latter, the 
tourists to Ireland, he said, much preferred to travel 
in a country different from their own. “It was by 
being different, being Irish, that they could best 
hope to draw visitors.” There is much wisdom in 
this latter point, while the program outlined by Mr. 
Lemass adds still another worthy project to his 
active, fruitful ministry. 


ENCOMPASSED by many plaints and murmurs 
concerning the indifference of our clergy and people 
to the social teaching of the Papal Encyclicals, we 
are refreshed to hear of much laudable activity 
along this line. The number of American parishes 
that in one way or another are providing opportu- 
nities for the study of these great charters of hu- 
man as well as property rights are constantly on the 


increase. Study clubs devoted to the Rerum Novar- 
um and Quadragesimo Anno have been organized in 
many parishes and even dioceses, while in others, 
lectures on the same subjects with discussions fol- 
lowing are held at regular intervals. In some city 
parishes one of the priests is set aside to read and 
explain the Encyclicals at sermon time during the 
Sunday Mass. Where a certain Mass is set aside 
for this purpose, it is pleasing to learn that what 
has come to be known as the Encyclical Mass is 
the best attended Mass on Sunday. With our heavy 
schedule of Masses on Sunday the time given to this 
work must of necessity be piecemeal and choppy. 
Yet Sunday is the most available day for the work. 
Hence we think that the few parishes that have set 
Sunday afternoon or evening, whether in church 
or hall, for this study have hit upon the wiser 
course. In this work the well known expounder of 
Catholic doctrine and action, Father Drinkwater of 
Birmingham is a pioneer. He delivers his sermons 
on Social Justice on Sunday afternoon in church 
but unaccompanied by any religious service other 
than the recital of the Lord’s Prayer. In this way 
he attracts many non-Catholic hearers. He avoids 
direct reference to the Encyclicals, yet all he says 
is the application of Papal teaching to needs of time 
and place. Possessing direct appeal, a mentality that 
goes to the heart of a question and a sense of inti- 
mate contact with his hearers, much is accom- 
plished by this zealous pastor in his course of Sun- 
day sermons. 


GIRLHOOD came to the fore during the annual 
Girl Scout Week just concluded. “To do my duty to 
God and to my country” is a very handsome and 
quite difficult pledge for a young person, girl or boy, 
to observe these days. When the world picture is 
bloodied with wars, when the national landscape is 
blurred by class dissension and social hate, when 
the school scene is muddled by teachers who impart 
strange definitions of democracy, to pledge a girl 
to do her duty to her country is thereby a fulfil- 
ment of an adult duty to one’s country. If the Girl 
Scouts are now forming true and intelligent and 
strong women citizens of the future, then they need 
must be highly commended. Before country, how- 
ever, comes their pledge to do their duty to God. 
The growing and frightening conflict between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, acknowledging a God, and 
atheistic Communism and agnostic liberalism makes 
us anxious about our youth. It is worthy of note, 
then, that Girl Scout Week began on a Sunday, 
that the Girl Scouts attended their respective 
churches as the first act inaugurating their Week. 
The Catholic Troops in all the large cities received 
Holy Communion together. Through insistence on 
the pledge “to do my duty to God and to my coun- 
try,” the Girl Scouts will build character on the 
firmest possible foundations of religion and patri- 
otism. There are ideas to be educed from the Scouts 
that would be helpful in our system of public 
schools. There is not one substantial reason why 
the public school cannot integrate God in educa- 
tion as do the Scouts. 
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FASHIONS THE THIRD REICH 


Story of a man who sought the truth in Germany 


GABOR DE BESSENYEY 











INCLINED to favor the Nazis, I did not go to Ger- 
many with an open mind. The American general- 
ization indicting all “foreign isms’’ irritated me a 
great deal. How, I wondered, can any sane person 
object to National Socialism and Communism on 
the same grounds? The opposite poles of the polit- 
ical constellation differ like fire and water. How 
can you be red and white at the same time? The 
anti-Nazi press campaign, as well as the economic 
boycott of Germany, struck me as most unfair. I 
visualized it as a malicious exploitation of a great 
nation’s inability to present her cause in a form 
appealing to the Anglo-Saxon eye, heated by the 
residue of war-time hatred. 

On the boat I carried on deck-conversations with 
a Nazi exchange professor. I confided to him that 
I intended to expose the fallacy of certain lies 
spread about the German Government. 

“People in America really believe that Hitler 
suppresses Christianity, a ridiculously false accusa- 
tion, isn’t it?” 

Instead of answering, he said something about 
the difficulty of penetrating the web of anti-Nazi 
propaganda. 

The first Germans I met appeared to be of a 
particularly timid variety. They warned me against 
discussing political matters in public places: “One 
never knows who sits at the next table.” Their fear 
complex adjoined the ridiculous at times: “Foreign- 
ers, while enjoying a relative safety are dynamite 
to their friends. Be careful, very careful, for the 
sake of your friends.” They told me about certain 
rumors of the type which appear in the American 
press. “The Nazis are merciless. . . . Every day 
brings a new outrage. Did you hear. . . .” 

I discredited these accusations, of course, believ- 
ing that my informers were embittered by some 
local condition. I was reluctant to allow the buzzing 
of mosquitoes to outdrone the heartbeat of a great 
nation. The army was splendidly disciplined, the 
new buildings and shrines were most impressive. 

New towns, new faces, but always the same com- 
plaints: “Last night they took away Father X.... 
Our school won’t open next September. . . . They 
foreclosed our property on an alleged smuggling 


charge. . . . Sister Y died in the concentration 
camp.” 
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It will be different after Mussolini’s visit, I 
thought. The last Encyclical has made the Govern- 
ment very indignant: “There is no one blinder 
than he who will not want to see.” 

Gradually I trained myself to maneuver about 
as in war time, to change the topic of conversation 
whenever a stranger came within hearing distance, 
to sneak into houses through side doors. I did so 
for the sake of my friends. 

I made frantic efforts to discover some right on 
both sides. “Why doesn’t the Church make a mo- 
tion of conciliation?” I asked. ““Why don’t you meet 
neo-pagan philosophy on intellectual grounds? Why 
don’t you find a platform of cooperation in the 
common fight against Bolshevism? Why don’t you 
offer stronger resistance?” 

My questions were answered with infinite pa- 
tience. “The Nazis do not want to make peace with 
us. We fear their stark brutality, not their intel- 
lectual equipment. Their objection to the Reds is 
merely a political maneuver. Any strong resistance 
would only provide them with a cause to proceed 
even more ruthlessly.” 

The words “we” and “they” began to stand out 
in bold relief. I started to visualize the entire Chris- 
tian population as a subject race living under enemy 
occupation laws. Having found myself in the camp 
of the “besieged” it was only natural that I should 
examine every nook and corner of my room before 
going to bed, and that I should carry my notes and 
documents on my person. 

It was unusual, to say the least, that among all 
my contacts with Germans of every creed and 
social stratum there was not a single enthusiastic 
Nazi. (The office-holders, who would stop eating if 
Hitler went out of power, were, of course, in a 
category by themselves.) 

The best opinions I heard about the regime were 
that whatever would follow could only be worse 
and that people lent their support to the Govern- 
ment as the lesser of two evils. Some say that it 
will last another year. Others guessed ten years. 
But the anticipation of an eventual disaster weighed 
heavily on every mind. The term Der Tag seems 
to have a new meaning—the day when Hitler will 
fall. 

As for myself, it was not until “they” them- 

















selves told me that I was willing to believe the 
ghastly truth. Only after I had listened to “their” 
words with my own ears, and perused “their” de- 
crees with my own eyes, did I relinquish my pre- 
conceived notions about the glories of the Third 
Reich. 

Now I am of the opinion that so-called press 
campaigns understate the real facts, that any cor- 
respondent who would dare to describe the whole 
truth would do so for the last time. The incident of 
the London Times correspondent proved this last 
Summer. I had come to think of the economic boy- 
cott as a well deserved and effective punitive meas- 
ure. But pride in the abolition of the Versailles 
Treaty disappeared completely with the realization 
that Germany’s lease to civilization was torn up 
with it. 

The whole drama started way back with Hitler’s 
declaration in Mein Kampf that he would not toler- 
ate any split loyalties in the State. “Ye shall have 
no strange gods.” The appointment of a sub-dic- 
tator with a jurisdiction pertaining to all matters 
of creeds, cults and education was the next step. 
Hitler selected another young foreigner, Alfred 
Rosenberg, for the task, giving him cabinet rank 
and providing him with all the Machtmittel, or 
powers of executive enforcement. 

During the first four-year-plan, Rosenberg set 
forth the hypocritical aim of “absorbing” Chris- 
tianity. He presumed to Germanize, de-Semitize 
and re-interpret the word of God, making religion 
one of the social forces in the totalitarian state. 
In his own words, he wished to “reconstruct the 
bridge without stopping the traffic, changing a rail 
or cog at a time.” This was the era of the “Nordic 
Christ”; a warrior, tall, lean, handsome, strong, 
and above all, light haired, as Rosenberg describes 
him in his textbook, The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century. 

The rank and file of the Nazis were forbidden 
to sever church relations while the Machtmittel of 
the Government maintained a devastating barrage 
from a distance. A full strike every now and then. 
“Two nuns convicted of smuggling. . . . The purify- 
ing of Westphalian monasteries. . . . Monsignor 
accused of high treason.” (A bond of loyalty snap- 
ping, a shrine closed, a confidence shaken.) 

Then, this year, followed the second four-year- 
plan. The steady barrage had shown results. The 
atheistic forces became integrated. The millions of 
German industrial workers who were subject to 
the strongest Commuunistic pressure since the time 
of Marx were rounded out by the post-War legions 
of Spartacus, and their numbers having been in- 
flated by the newly proselytized of Nazidom, the 
pagans now form a majority of the German race. 

Rosenberg could report last June in his secret 
message to the highest leaders that “the Church 
has evacuated one line of defense after another and 
cannot afford a show-down any more.” There is 
no more need to camouflage the guns, the time for 
direct firing has arrived. Passed also is the day of 
polemics. The crocodile of the revolution has crept 
ashore; having digested the Jew, he now stands 
ready to devour the Catholic. 


In keeping with that new spirit, Rosenberg’s 
latest writings discard any claim to an “intellectual 
equipment.” Why argue when it is so much simpler 
to ring for the prosecutor? His recent works, ap- 
pearing mostly in his paper Das Schwarze Korps, 
sound like G.H.Q. reports about a victorious offen- 
sive. 

His new style blends Streicher with Lenin. We 
discover in it the Nuremberg Napoleon’s prodigious 
selection of invectives, along with the “opium for 
the people” slant of the Moscovite. The accompany- 
ing illustrations introduce a new composite picture. 
A cassocked figure with the tonsure of a monk is 
represented with a hooked nose and side curls. A 
splendid simplification! 

As to the victories reported in Das Schwarze 
Korps one has the feeling that any detail would 
only weaken the general effect. What more can be 
said than that an armored chariot is rolling on to 
victory? In cutting through forest, lane and 
meadow, it is bound to crash a flower bed here and 
a bird’s nest there. That is to be expected. From 
the angle of the “besieged,” a few incidents stand 
out just the same. 

Some American priests were conducting an 
English high-school in Southern Germany; they 
were expecting “them” any day when I called. They 
were facing the prospect of being awakened at 
dusk, herded into one cell with the remaining score 
or so of their students, for many hours of nerve- 
wrecking suspense while “they” questioned the 
boys one by one. Hans, Heinz and Herman, God- 
fearing, quiet lads, what could they tell? Faced 
with fifty bayonets, cajoled and flattered at first, 
intimidated and beaten, one never knows... . 

The elderly brother, who caused such a severe 
loss to his Bavarian monastery, sat in the corner, 
folded like a sickle. When spoken to, however, he 
would fasten his glassy glance at an invisible object, 
thrust out his arm, and shout in a haunting voice: 
“Heil Hitler, heil Hitler, heil Hitler . . .” until you 
stopped him. 

“After six months in a concentration camp you 
would admit anything,” remarked the Father Su- 
perior. “The rubber hose on the soft part of the 
head leaves no traces,’”’ commented a bystander. 

A valiant Protestant boy from Stuttgart was 
ejected from a “Strength through Joy” (Kraft 
durch Freude) camp for destructive tendencies. His 
ex-pugilist platoon leader called on him in class: 

“Wilhelm, what is Christianity?” 

“Christianity is, Christianity was, a philosophy 
of life.” 

The leader’s fist came down with a crash, he 
struck him again, and again, before giving his own 
definition of unprintable obscenity. 

“Say it after me, you idiot!” 

“Chris . . . Christiani. . . . No, I won’t.” The rest 
is easy to imagine. 

A strange thought occurred to me while crossing 
back to America. Should Germany again exact re- 
grets for the slander of the Fiihrer by an American 
official, then why does not the mightiest nation on 
earth retort with a demand for apologies for the 
daily blasphemy of their God? 
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WALTER LIPPMANN 
GROWS WISE WITH AGE 


From his prefaces to his book on the good society 


ROSS HOFFMAN 














TWENTY-FIVE years ago Walter Lippmann, fresh 
out of Harvard and plainly marked for a brilliant 
publicist career, wrote a book entitled A Preface 
to Politics. It won him an immediate and favorable 
renown in the ranks of Leftist Progressivism since, 
as he now tells us, he then “assumed without ques- 
tion that in a regime of personal liberty each na- 
tion could, by the increasing exercise of popular 
sovereignty, create for itself gradually a spaciously 
planned and intelligently directed social order.”’ But 
today Mr. Lippmann’s name is jeered and derided 
by the Left; his writings are syndicated in the con- 
servative press; and he is well on his way to be- 
coming a twentieth-century Burke. What has hap- 
pened to the man? Has he lost his grasp on the 
world scene, or capitulated to forces he once op- 
posed? Or has he perhaps grown wiser? 

Certainly one can discern in Mr. Lippmann’s 
writings of the past decade a heightened awareness 
that the crisis of modern civilization is of the spirit 
and has roots going far below economic maladjust- 
ments. His Preface to Morals of eight years ago re- 
vealed a thinker of sufficient penetration to probe 
through the political and economic surface of so- 
ciety to the morals and religion which lie in its 
depths. While the general run of metropolitan in- 
tellectuals were belatedly awakening to the gravity 
of the crisis in capitalism, and turning Marxist, 
Lippmann had gone beyond all that to contemplate 
“the acids of modernity” and the much graver 
spiritual condition produced by modern men’s apos- 
tasy from ancestral religion. The book was proof 
that his thought was ripening, for he was at grips 
with those deepest human problems which all ma- 
ture minds will never be constrained from facing. 

With this maturity one could recognize also in 
the man an increased humility of mind, a broader 
sympathy, a larger respect for traditional wisdom 
and experience, and a very much better apprecia- 
tion of what is needful to men as fully human be- 
ings. The author of the Preface to Morals was, in 
fact, a man in search of God, and if he could not 
affirm Divine reality (a faith impossible to modern 
men since it had been “dissolved by the circum- 
stances of their lives’), he was yet prepared to de- 
fend the spirituality and mystical grandeur of man 
and to fight for the preservation of many of the 
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unique treasures of Christendom. That his powers 
would increase and his thought grow yet more lu- 
minous was to be expected, and in his latest book, 
The Good Society, that hope has come true. 

We have here indeed a social treatise of the high- 
est importance, a persuasive and cogent book, as 
noble in style as in spirit, and of the force to change 
men’s minds. Composing it, Mr. Lippmann was at 
the task of discovering why the movement for liber- 
ty went aground with the latter-day Liberals, and 
why the Progressives, turning collectivist, have re- 
vived the old superstitious belief in a “Providential 
State.” “We belong,” he says, “to a generation that 
has lost its way,” and having withdrawn its faith 
not only from God but from man, has succumbed 
to a “a gigantic heresy”; which is the mad doctrine 
that the social order can be planned and adminis- 
tered by an omni-competent political power. “From 
the marriage of knowledge with force a new god is 
to be born. Out of the union of science with govern- 
ment there is to issue a Providential State, pos- 
sessed of all knowledge and the power to enforce 
it... . This myth has taken hold of the human 
imagination as ancestral religion has dissolved un- 
der the acids of modernity.” To blast that myth 
Mr. Lippmann wrote this book. 

He wrote it, however, as a genuine liberal-pro- 
gressive, and not as a reactionary foe of the mod- 
ern social order. For he does not suggest, as some 
do today, that if the collectivists are to be routed 
the great machines must go and the spinning wheel 
return. No, the Great Society, risen out of the in- 
dustrial revolution and based on the ever more spe- 
cialized division of labor, must go on. “No Gandhi 
can withstand this tide in men’s affairs. Nothing 
can prevent the whole of mankind from being 
drawn out of its ancestral isolation into the world- 
wide economy of interdependent specialists.” Nor is 
there any escape from disaster “except by a social 
philosophy which obeys the laws of the industrial 
revolution.” 

It is, indeed, precisely from the nature of the 
modern economic arrangement that Mr. Lippmann 
draws his case against the fantasies of those who 
imagine that planned economics and managed so- 
cieties can exist where there is human liberty and 
material abundance. The argument is irrefutable, 














for you cannot plan production unless you also plan 
(and therefore control) consumption. You can plan 
in scarcity when consumers must be rationed; or 
you can plan the economics of an army or a peni- 
tentiary; but you cannot plan the economy of a 
free and materially prosperous society because you 
cannot predict how men will choose to spend their 
income. Any opposing belief is “as complete a delu- 
sion as perpetual motion.” For the Great Society is 
not a mechanism that men understand and can 
therefore control, but a vast and complex growth: 

The only feasible goal which statesmen can set them- 
selves in governing it is to reconcile the conflicts 
which spring from this diversity. They cannot hope 
to comprehend it as a system. For it is not a system. 
They cannot hope to plan and direct it. For it is not 
an organization. They can only hope to dispense law- 
ful justice among individuals and associations where 
their interests conflict, to mitigate the violence of 
conflict and competition by seeking to make lawful 
justice more and more equitable. 

That is the main business of the state, and it was 
because the liberal statesmen lay down on the job 
of doing it that they forfeited their leadership and 
prestige. They chose to treat property and business 
corporations as legally untouchable and failed to 
defend the rights of man; so they came to a dead 
end. They limited unreasonably the agenda of the 
liberal state. Proceeding on the laissez-faire as- 
sumption “that there was a realm of freedom in 
which the exchange economy operated, and apart 
from it, a realm of law where the state had juris- 
diction,” they refused to carry on what should be 
the ceaseless and progressive definition by law of 
the rights and duties of men in society. “What they 
overlooked was that in order to imagine how the 
division of labor would work with perfect justice, it 
had been necessary to assume a reformed society 
of reformed individuals. It should have followed, 
then, that in order to achieve the result in practice, 
it was necessary to make the reforms in practice.” 

Now, in Mr. Lippmann’s analytical discussion of 
the false promises of collectivism and of what he 
calls “the unfinished mission of liberalism,” it is not 
to be supposed that there are no points at which 
objections may rightly be raised. He has, I believe, 
an inadequate conception of the nature and duty of 
the state. He denies it any positive ends of its own 
and would reduce it to a mere referee of private 
transactions taking place in the community. Apart 
from military defense and the meeting of great 
emergencies, the state, he believes, has no other 
business in a free society than to administer justice 
“among men who conduct their own affairs.” 

Surely this does not exhaust the proper sphere 
of activity of the state. For no society can get along 
without various public collective enterprises, and 
these the state must direct. Moreover, it must not 
only give justice and administer but must govern, 
must punish malefactors and uphold the general 
public interest, and must discharge an ethical mis- 
sion. The state properly is more than a referee; it 
is the supreme civil authority with its own sphere 
of positive interest and action; it is the organized 
intelligence of secular society. Again, it is extreme- 
ly doubtful that the weak state of constitutional 


democracy, which is Mr. Lippmann’s political ideal, 
can ever be sufficiently independent of the rich to 
give to the rights of the poor that special guardian- 
ship which is the duty of all secular authority. 

Still another point for criticism is Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s falling into that regrettable confusion of 
conceiving Bolshevism and Fascism to be but twin 
aspects of one dread evil. They can be reduced, he 
believes, to a common and essential denominator: 
militarized collectivism. And each he fancies to be 
in suicidal secession from that Great Society which 
is the true heir to western civilization. I believe he 
is wrong, and that a more thorough investigation 
of Italian Fascism (as a regime) would lead him to 
another view, in which it would appear that al- 
though Bolshevism and German National Socialism 
are in truth social poisons and possess a deep mu- 
tual affinity, the regime of Italian Fascism is rather 
a strong and bitter medicine for the cure of an ill 
society. Only a careful contrast of Bolshevist, Nazi 
and Fascist doctrines of the state and attitudes to- 
ward the Christian religion can reveal the funda- 
mental line of division which rigorous thought must 
draw between these regimes. 

But there is here neither space nor desire to con- 
tinue a bill of complaints against a Liberal who is 
striving to save the Great Society from gathering 
forces of collectivist tyranny. For this is not a book 
to scold about, but one to evoke our gratitude. 
What gives its surpassing value and enduring im- 
portance is that its author has demonstrated why 
the Great Society cannot go on unless it is free, 
cannot be free unless it is good, and cannot be good 
unless it restores its allegiance to the truths en- 
shrined in the religious tradition of Christendom. 

The great liberating movement went aground not 
only because the latter-day liberals constricted the 
scope of its purposive action, but because it was 
emptied of its spiritual content. It began by honor- 
ing man, who was of a noble dignity because made 
in the image of God; it ended by degrading man, by 
treating him as a thing instead of a person. It be- 
gan with an appeal to objectivity and timeless 
truth; it ended in scepticism and refusal to ac- 
knowledge any law that is higher than the will of 
men; hence its defeat and despair. Nor can it re- 
cover and go forward again until men rally anew to 
the flag under which the great victories of the past 
were won. Mr. Lippmann concludes: 

If, as we were taught by so many thinkers in the 
nineteenth century, the belief in a higher law is a 
mixture of sentimentality, superstition, and uncon- 
scious rationalization of private interest, then the 
state of affairs into which we have sunk is the only 
possible one. We must give up the hope of an ordered 
civilization on this planet and resign ourselves to an 
interminable struggle for existence in a war of all 
against all. 

But what is this higher law which men must 
obey if they would be good and therefore free? Mr. 
Lippmann calls it “the progressive discovery of men 
striving to civilize themselves,” and says “its scope 
and implications are a gradual revelation that is by 
no means completed.” Let us hope that one day, 
when his thought has ripened still further, he may 
give us a book revealing a more explicit answer. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
CALLS OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


But Senator McKellar may send them home 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 

















HALF a century has passed since the ameba came 
(from Germany, I think) to the United States. I 
made its acquaintance shortly thereafter, peering 
at it through a microscope. But I do not remember 
much about it except (a) that its natural habitat is 
a swamp, and (b) that it continually changes its 
contour. 

I put down all that I recall. Perhaps I once knew 
more about this interesting creature. I should judge 
that there is more to be known, but it has been 
years since I saw or thought of an ameba. In fact, 
it never came into my mind until scanning my 
Times a few days ago, I observed that the United 
States Civil Service Commission had issued a Letter 
to the Young inviting them to prepare themselves 
for honorable and lucrative positions under the 
Government. 

The psychologist will easily perceive that a letter 
of this temper would at once stimulate the normal 
mind into thinking about the ameba. Or he would 
perceive it, if he knew anything about Washington 
and the multifarious departments, bureaus, com- 
missions and agencies which flourish in the dank 
rich soil of the capital. Washington, as early trav- 
elers (particularly British travelers, with noses in 
air) inform us, was built on a swamp, and for many 
years was quite indistinguishable from the common 
ordinary swamp of the countryside. In the opinion 
of many, it is still a swamp, a matted, murky, 
miasmatic swamp. 

For confirmation of this opinion, I cite the su- 
perb address of Senator Byrd of Virginia before the 
Academy of Political Science on November 10. Still, 
since the Senator is another Athanasius contra 
mundum perhaps I should not quote him in this 
heretical age. 

As for the other property of the ameba, it is 
quite evident that the average bureau at Washing- 
ton is continually changing its shape. When last 
heard from, our Civil Service Commission was smil- 
ing blandly at the inroads made upon it by the 
present Administration. Like the lad in the fable, 
the fox might gnaw at its vitals, but it would not 
cry out. Today, if I may trust my Times (and I 
think I may, except when it publishes Associated 
Press dispatches from Rome), it has decided to re- 
place the politicians in office at Washington by 
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young men and women who will turn in a day of 
honest labor for their pay. This new procedure, I 
learn, “is in harmony with the Commission’s rec- 
ogition of the fact that its first duty as central per- 
sonnel agency is to procure the best material pos- 
sible for the Governmental departments.” The sen- 
tence squints, but we know what the Commission 
means. 

Here I am tempted to censure with severity all 
who deny that miracles happen in our day. If the 
United States Civil Service Commission makes this 
statement seriously, we have a miracle, not a first- 
class miracle, perhaps, but at least a ferial or minor 
miracle. Should the Commission insist that the 
Government departments be staffed by “the best 
material,”’ and denounce the politicians in Congress 
and out who have long worked to staff the Govern- 
ment departments with the worst possible material, 
even that sceptical body at Rome which passes on 
miracles will admit that we face a miracle of the 
very first order. 

Personally, I am decidedly sceptical. For more 
than four years I have been reading statements by 
the President and his associates announcing imme- 
diate reform of the civil-service system. I have also 
observed that a new dumping of politicians on the 
system has invariably preceded or followed the 
most radical of these edicts. If the future is shaped 
by the pattern of the past, I am quite sure that this 
Letter to the Young means little more than this: 
“Next month (or next January) Congress will ex- 
empt a number of positions from civil-service re- 
quirements. All we can do about it is to issue some 
sort of statement to reiterate our impotent convic- 
tion that all Government departments should be 
staffed by competent and honest men and women.” 

I have an idea that the rest of the country—by 
which I mean the few who are really interested in 
civil service—will agree with my melancholy con- 
clusion. Of course, our young people should be en- 
couraged to fit themselves for work under the Gov- 
ernment, as is done in Great Britain, France, Can- 
ada, the Netherlands, Belgium and a few other 
countries. But conditions differ so widely at present 
in the United States that the last pursuit to which 
I would direct any young person’s attention is prep- 
aration for Government service. In the United 











States, Government service still remains an integral 
part of a political set-up that is scarcely more re- 
spectable than ordinary high-jacking or porch- 
climbing. 

From top to bottom, tenure depends not on hon- 
est and intelligent service, but on the political and 
other “pulls” the holder may be able to exercise. 
Men and women who begin Government service 
after passing the required examinations, probably 
start out with high ambitions. Not many months 
pass before they discover that it is much better to 
be on good terms with a political boss than to be 
on good terms with their work. Before the year is 
out, the majority know perfectly well that promo- 
tion is reserved for the flatterer, the intriguer, and 
most of all for the successful party worker. I say 
this, fully aware of the fact that political activities 
are forbidden. That merely adds hypocrisy to men- 
dacity. 

Perhaps the Civil Service Commission may have 





hit upon some scheme of reform, but I greatly 
doubt it. A McKellar in the Senate can laugh at a 
thousand appeals to the young issued by the Com- 
mission. I look to see conditions grow much worse 
before improvement sets in. It took the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield to make Congress con- 
scious of the existence of civil service. A greater 
catastrophe may be required before Congress re- 
places the present hollow sham by a real civil- 
service system. 

“What a town for loot!” old Bluecher is reported 
to have exclaimed, looking down on London. The 
dozens of bureaus and commissions to be opened 
or extended within the next year or two at Wash- 
ington stir our politicians (and more specifically, 
Congress) with the identical sentiment. The offices 
which you and I pay for are to them nothing but so 
much loot. How much longer are we Americans to 
put up with this costly, this inefficient, this morally 
and politically corrupting system? 


MAN BEING A FREE ACENT 
WILL NOT ENDURE SLAVERY 


Our times suffer from the practitioners of determinism 


JOHN K. RYAN, D.D. 














THERE is no need to rehearse a familiar story. 
Throughout the history of our race there has been 
a constant striving to attain freedom not only on 
the part of individuals but on the part of groups 
and nations as well. Our own nation was born in 
a struggle for freedom. Its greatest crisis was in 
part at least a struggle to liberate those within 
our borders who were being held in slavery. The 
long efforts of the Irish and Polish peoples were 
to establish the independence that was theirs of 
right. Than England, no matter what may be its 
record with regard to other races, no nation has 
been more insistent and successful in maintaining 
its own free dignity. 

Within the state the same urge and demand for 
independence and liberty are manifest. Religious 
freedom is sought by members of all creeds. The 
Catholic not only works for religious liberty, he 
prays for it as well; his constant petition is for 
the freedom and exaltation of Holy Church. Racial 
groups strive for equality of rights and freedom of 
action. Much the same thing may be said of half 


the human race in another sense. Most marked in 
recent years has been the demand made by women 
that they be granted equal freedom of opportunity 
and action with the other half of the human family. 

This intense and universal struggle for freedom 
is no meaningless round of change in a universe 
that is a great machine and by beings that are 
lesser ones. Nothing in our experience is more real 
and more significant, in its deepest implications, 
than this invincible will of men to establish, main- 
tain or recover their freedom. Such universal deter- 
mination to achieve some measure of freedom, 
religious, national, political, social, economic, has 
meaning and value only on the condition that the 
individual man and woman are psychologically 
free, possessed of freedom of the will. 

A fundamental truth was expressed by Rousseau 
when he cried: “Man is born free, but everywhere 
he is in chains.” More than that, man’s instinctive 
resolve to break his chains is in itself a guarantee 
of his essential freedom. Here is a rebuke not only 
to the despot who would enslave man in fact but 
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also to the philosopher who would maintain that 
man is by nature a slave. The determinist in philos- 
ophy who denies that man’s will is free, who holds 
that man’s every deed from the noblest to the 
basest is fixed and appointed for him, meets refuta- 
tion in man’s will to freedom, his conviction that 
he can in a measure realize in the objective world 
his own native inner freedom of spirit. 

Whence arises this demand for freedom on the 
part of the group or the entire nation if the indi- 
viduals who make up the group and the nation 
are not themselves free? If each individual is essen- 
tially determined, lacks all genuine liberty, is by 
nature a slave, the idea of freedom for the group 
and the nation would never have come into being, 
much less be transformed into an ideal and be their 
constant hope and goal. Freedom can be conceived 
as a national ideal only because the individual men 
and women who make up the nation are them- 
selves free and intelligent beings. 

It must be remembered that a people, such as 
our own, does not exist apart by itself as a single 
objective entity. We speak of the American mind 
and of the will of the American people, but we must 
remember not to take our words in too literal a 
fashion. The objectively real beings who give us a 
right to talk about the mind and will and freedom 
of the American people are individual men and 
women such as ourselves. If each of us lacked a 
mind and will, there would be no such thing as a 
national mind and will. So also, if each of us lacked 
freedom, there would be and could be no such thing 
as a free America. A sum total of slaves would 
never produce a free people. Yet the necessarian 
in psychology and philosophy offers as the basis 
and cause of our national liberty and independence 
the concept of a race of slaves, beings bereft of 
any genuine freedom, the hapless victims of forces 
too great for them. 

The fact that men are resolute to change their 
lot for the better and to attain a portion of freedom 
of thought and action is evidence for the fact of 
free will in still further ways. This effort to achieve 
liberty and independence is not the result of Stoic 
defeatism, the dull acquiescence of beings who rec- 
ognize themselves as void of all power of choice 
and self-determination. Such effort is directly op- 
posed to the hopelessness and defeatism of fatalism 
and determination. It is the most emphatic and 
energetic assertion possible of the fact that men 
are capable of originating changes in their own 
condition and conduct, that they are responsible 
agents because they are free beings. No more ex- 
plicit testimony can be given to man’s essential 
freedom than his own refusal to accept degradation 
and slavery as his necessary portion in life. 

Those men and women who have been most 
daring in this refusal stand out as the heroes of 
every race and every creed. It is not the practition- 
ers of determinism, the oppressors, the tyrants 
and despots who deprive men of their outward lib- 
erties, who are remembered with praise and grati- 
tude. The heroes of the human race are those who 
have stood out most successfully against oppression 
and slavery, who have fought and even died for 
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liberty. These men and women, saints, martyrs, 
patriots and leaders, are rightly taken as repre- 
sentative of the best in human nature. So also must 
the prize for which they fought be taken as our 
highest and best possession. Liberty is not alone the 
the goal of human striving; it is as well a necessary 
condition for our development and for the realiza- 
tion of the best that is in us. 

Not only are men and women able to advance 
slowly towards the goal of freedom; they are, un- 
fortunately, able also to fall back, or to be driven 
back, from it. The race can suffer a decline as well 
as make progress. Something of this sort is evident 
at the present time. The losses suffered by the 
cause of freedom in these latter years are only too 
apparent. Everywhere democracy, with its attend- 
ant doctrines of personal rights and liberties, seems 
to be losing ground, while state absolutism, with 
its attendant denial of liberty both in theory and 
practice, is gaining ground. Yet this revival of des- 
potism is only another illustration of what has al- 
ready been said. The loss of political liberty, of 
religious freedom, of hard-won rights to equality 
and independence, is a real loss. It is real and has 
meaning because we are moral agents, free beings 
who can suffer loss and injustice, can have denied 
to us those rights and liberties that are ours by 
nature. 

The realities of man’s history thus speak of the 
realities of his nature. In his noblest concerns man 
is a libertarian; a resolute and irrefutable advocate 
of his own essential moral freedom. The long record 
of his best deeds is a refutation of the philosophical 
theorist who denies the freedom of man’s will and 
maintains that man’s deeds are no more free than 
the movement of the tides or the falling of a star. 
True it is that this deterministic doctrine no longer 
sits so securely enthroned in the realm of thought 
as once it did. Unhappily, its losses in the world of 
thought have been more than balanced by gains 
in the world of practice. Today we see deterministic 
principles being put into widespread and efficacious 
practice. Just as an earlier age was dominated by 
the theorists of determinism, so is this age domi- 
nated in too large a measure by the practitioners 
of the same philosophy. 

Today we see the denial that man is in any way 
an end in himself, a person, a moral agent, a free 
being, and the parallel affirmation that he is only 
a means to an end, a slave, a machine, a piece of 
property, being put into practice. On every side we 
see man’s natural rights and liberties endangered 
or even destroyed by the practical men who draw 
the logical consequences from the philosopher’s 
theories. Yet these losses do not entail a change 
in man’s essential character. The loss of his out- 
ward liberties does entail the loss of his inner 
freedom of will. The ancient struggle instituted by 
that will has not come to a modern end. Rather 
will the future see it waged more intensely and on 
a wider front. Because man’s will is free, he will 
not long tolerate the loss of those other forms of 
freedom, of worship and conscience, of thought, 
speech and action, that issue from, rest upon it and 
testify to it. 
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REICN OF IDEOLOGY 


BITTERLY does Stuart Chase, himself no dried-up 
formalist, attack the tyranny of language in Har- 
per’s for November. “Something,” says Mr. Chase, 
“has perverted human survival behavior. I assume 
that it is a temporary perversion, that it is bound 
up to some extent with an unconscious misuse of 
man’s most human attributes, thinking and its tool, 
language.” It is too late, he believes, to eliminate 
the “factor of sheer verbalism in the already blaz- 
ing war between ‘Fascism’ and ‘Communism,’ ”’ Not 
that it is a mere battle of words. “But the words 
themselves, and the dialectic that accompanies 
them, have kindled emotional fires which far trans- 
cend the differences in fact.” 

Stuart Chase’s complaints are first ripples in a 
wave of discontent which I believe is rising against 
the regime of artificially applied words. The New 
York Sun for November 4 carries a protest, taken 
from the Canadian Mining Journal, against the use 
of the term “worker” exclusively for those who 
work with their hands. Says the writer: 

The futility of this mass classification of humanity 
on the part of labor is so apparent that one wonders 
how it could ever be entertained by even a halfwit; 
but, nevertheless, it remains the settled conviction 
of a great mass of intelligent men, and it is still one 
of the great fences which prevent employer and em- 
ploye from finding common ground to meet upon. 
The stark fact that it is as devoid of common sense 
as a skeleton is of meat does not matter one jot or 
tittle—the idea remains, the employer, and those 
who direct his operation, are not “workers.” 
Naturally the term “worker” remains unshake- 

able, since its use as a fixed mass classification was 
developed by those who had a special stake in keep- 
ing employer and employe from reaching any kind 
of agreement. There was nothing Karl Marx feared 
more than the substitution of independent coopera- 
tion for the idea of class struggle. And class strug- 
gle cannot be had without a fixed terminology. 

To an incredible degree people are getting to look 
upon one another as abstractions. They see one an- 
other as objects, something to ticket and classify, 
not as subjects of human personality. There are so 
many examples of this phenomenon that it is im- 
possible to list them. There are so many sources of 
this phenomenon that it is impossible to classify 
them. It is a sort of maddening immaturity of 
mind, which refuses to make a man’s effort to see 
another man as a human being. People see one an- 
other as boys see members of another gang, or as 
they see grown-ups, not as feeling beings, but as 
teachers or coaches or nuns or cops. 

This summer, at the annual Semaine Sociale or 
week of social studies in France, held at Clermont in 
Auvergne, Jean Lacroix, professor of philosophy at 
Dijon, called this phenomenon of “depersonaliza- 


tion” the “reign of ideology.” Apologizing for the 
barbarically ponderous language, he called it “ide- 
ological imperialism,” a word which stuck and be- 
came classic at the conference. As a result of this 
craze for abstraction, said Lacroix, we retreat fur- 
ther and further from human contact, and we see 
our fellow-man simply as a member of a party 
which we favor or which we dislike. His human 
personality is symbolized, masked. 

As a boy I used to get the creeps from the ter- 
rible drawings by Hogarth of eighteenth-century 
London and Paris, with their rakes and hags and 
drunks and leering usurers. You wondered how 
such a clear eye, such a sensitive hand, could turn 
out sheet after sheet filled with nothing but these 
masks and larvae, never a cordial human face, 
never a soul you would want to meet in the flesh. 
But Hogarth could draw such when he wished: he 
could draw appealing innocence and ravishing beau- 
ty, dignified age, like a candle in a holy place, and 
wonderfully jolly little children. So you knew it was 
just an artist’s trick. And at the worst Hogarth’s 
characters were not monotonous or uniform. In the 
long run, I do not think a drunken witch or a bleary- 
eyed idiot is nearly as creepy an object as is man 
when he is reduced to the state of mere abstraction: 
when he is merely a prospective voter, a future 
party member, another case for social service. 

A holy old nurse told me in a city hospital that 
the spiritual gift she had prayed for all her life was 
never to get the “case habit,” but to see the image 
of God in every patient that came in. 

The literature of psychological or of social analy- 
sis is responsible for much of this. Countless learned 
minds look on human beings as mere objects of 
technical processes, as consumers, as producers, as 
illustrative of trends of every sort. President Hoo- 
ver’s White House Conferences provided acres of 
that sort of thing, and the crop continues to sprout 
ad infinitum. But when people think that way about 
themselves, it is because others have thought that 
way about them. 

People who are irritated, and justly so, at the 
artificial concepts which certain groups of workers 
have adopted as their own, should remember that 
those classes which are furthest removed from the 
workers in life and in sympathy are guilty of very 
much the same arbitrary classifications of other 
men. The one thing that fashionable society refuses 
to do is to acknowledge those who do not form part 
of it as a person, in the full sense of the word. 
Were it to make such an acknowledgment, it would 
collapse from that very fact, since fashionable so- 
ciety’s only reason for existence is the assumption 
that it alone embraces the real “persons.” 

Since Catholic life and teaching is based precisely 
upon a Person, it will always remain in conflict with 
this type of mind. JOHN LAFARGE 
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FATHER COUGHLIN 


THAT he be delivered from his friends should be 
Father Coughlin’s prayer seven times a day. They 
wish him well, no doubt, but their concepts of what 
is well are grotesque. According to uncontradicted 
press reports some are planning to force the Arch- 
bishop of Detroit to request Father Coughlin to 
resume his radio lectures by sending him 5,000,000 
letters or, should this prove impracticable, by pre- 
senting him with a petition signed by 5,000,000 
persons. The latest development of this mad scheme 
is to forward a like protest to the Holy Father 
along with a demand that Father Coughlin be made 
independent of his Archbishop. All that can be said 
of the scheme and its development is that both are 
worthy of Tom o’ Bedlam. 

That Father Coughlin supports or even coun- 
tenances these budding schismatical projects is in- 
credible. In particular we believe that he would 
utterly repudiate a letter circulated in New York 
last week, addressed to “The Rev. Edward Moo- 
ney,” demanding that he cease persecuting “The 
Very Rev. Charles E. Coughlin.” We refer to this 
scurrilous letter first because signatures were ob- 
tained for it under false pretenses, and next be- 
cause its shockingly disrespectful language to the 
Archbishop leads us to believe that it was com- 
posed not by Catholics but by Communists. To 
Catholics, it is sufficient to remark that Archbishop 
Mooney has been deemed competent to administer 
the diocese by no less a person than the Vicar of 
Christ, and that what advice he may need he will 
obtain from the Holy Father. 

On most reliable information, we can assert that 
Archbishop Mooney never used “dictatorial pow- 
ers” or any other powers to “force” Father Cough- 
lin to discontinue his radio addresses. Father 
Coughlin was rebuked by the Archbishop for the 
use of disrespectful language about the President 
of the United States, and was requested to submit 
to his superior the text of any address he might 
thereafter propose to make. In so acting the Arch- 
bishop remained well within the limits of his au- 
thority. The Catholic priest is not at liberty to 
preach sermons or to deliver addresses wherever he 
wishes, under whatever circumstances he may pre- 
fer, and in any sort of manner. In his preaching 
and in his public appearances, he is bound to fol- 
low the directions of his Ordinary. This fact may 
not be known even to all Catholics, but no priest 
can plead ignorance of it. Father Coughlin will un- 
doubtedly make his decision as a priest should. 

Like the rest of us, Father Coughlin is human, 
and he makes his mistakes. But we prefer to think 
that his errors are merely slips, and not the mani- 
festation of ill-will. All of us act like children now 
and then, but big men, and we like to think that 
Father Coughlin is one of them, get over it. We 
may or may not hear Father Coughlin on the air 
in the near future, but we do expect to hear that he 
is preaching to his parish, administering the Sacra- 
ments, helping his neighbor and glorifying God, 
like the good priest we feel sure that he is. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


EVERY morning as he offers the Holy Sacrifice 
the priest invites the people: “Let us give thanks 
to the Lord our God.” The same idea of gratitude 
to God for His countless blessings so permeates 
the sacred liturgy that, in the Church, every day 
may be said to be Thanksgiving Day. But it is right 
and proper that one day be set aside as an occa- 
sion for thanksgiving by all our people in the name 
of the nation. In spite of many hardships, God has 
been good to us in these last months. Let every 
Catholic celebrate the day by assisting at Mass, 
the great prayer of thanksgiving. 


THE DECENNIAL C 


TEN years ago next Tuesday, a young Mexi- 
can Jesuit, Father Miguel Augustine Pro, stood 
before a firing squad to expiate by his death 
the crime of preaching the Gospel of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In his few years as a priest in his 
native country, he had helped many, and he 
had harmed no one. His life was an eloquent ex- 
ample of what is meant by the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy, but because he chose 
God rather than Caesar, and honor rather than 
corruption he was called a traitor. In his loyalty 
to Christ the King lay all his treason. 

This zealous young priest never dreamed that 
within a few years the story of his life and of 
his final sacrifice would be told throughout the 
world. With his country suffering under a 
bloody persecution, probably unequalled since 
the days of Nero, he was far too busy helping 
his suffering brethren to dream of the future. 
His work was all about him, and it was absorb- 
ing. To preach, to administer the Sacraments, 
even to teach a little child something about 
God, was treason to be punished by death. 
Hence within a few months Father Pro’s name 
was at the head of the list of men hunted by 
the Government, for he preached continually, 
administered the Sacraments in private homes, 
in jails, even in Government precincts, and 
catechized the young untiringly. To all, he was 
light, consolation and healing. 

How he managed to escape for so long is 
itself almost a miracle. But the young Jesuit 
quickly became a master of disguise, and his 
ready wit helped him out of many a difficult 
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HONESTY 


IN his first opinion as a member of the Supreme 
Court Justice Black writes: “There is no duty rest- 
ing upon a citizen to suspect the honesty of those 
with whom he does business.” But a duty rests 
upon every member of the Senate to suspect the 
honesty of men whose names are submitted for 
approval. Experience has shown that candidates do 
not always tell the truth. Some allow their friends 
to take as true what is a lie. Recently the Senate 
has been gravely derelict in probing the record 
of all candidates for the bench. The dereliction, if 
repeated, will prove costly. 


NIAL OF FATHER PRO 


situation. One well known photograph shows 
him attired in the height of fashion, sitting at 
a table in a cafe, lighting his cigarette. Imme- 
diately in back of him is a policeman—and the 
police were instructed to bring him in on sight! 
But his more common disguise was that of a 
truckman. Seated at the wheel of a huge motor 
van, he went about the city administering the 
Sacraments, giving retreats, especially to work- 
ingmen, visiting the sick and imprisoned, and 
organizing various works of charity. All his life 
he had been interested in the lot of the poor, 
and during his university years in Europe he 
had used his vacations to study social condi- 
tions and social organizations, particularly in 
France and Belgium. His letters at this time 
reveal the mind not only of a zealous apostle 
but of a student whose contributions to social 
science, had he lived, would have been of per- 
manent value. 

But in the counsels of Divine Providence a 
higher vocation was reserved for him. Even 
with Saint Paul’s non recuso laborem in his 
mind, his heart yearned for martyrdom. “Pre- 
pare to send me your petitions when I am in 
Heaven,” he wrote gayly to a friend a few 
months before the end. As the rifles cracked, 
his voice was heard in the prayer, “Long live 
Christ the King!” May he help his afflicted 
country by his intercession with God, and help 
all of us who pray that the Church will one 
day officially enroll him in the ranks of those 
who have laid down their lives for Christ the 


King. 
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AMERICAN COMMUNISM 


IN November, 1917, the Russian dynasty was 
brought to an end, and a new regime was inaugu- 
rated in the palace of the Czars. The world that 
had shuddered when it learned of the barbarous 
means by which the old Government had been de- 
stroyed, awaited with anxiety the first pronounce- 
ments of the new officials. At first these were re- 
assuring. The Government expressed its regret for 
the excesses which had marked its inauguration, 
and announced as its central purpose the establish- 
ment of an era of political and religious liberty. 

Not many months passed before it was seen that 
while there was much lip service to liberty in the 
Soviet Republics, there was no liberty. Soon it be- 
came known that from the outset the people had 
been regimented, with almost every detail of their 
lives subjected to control by the Government. It 
is true that unemployment soon ceased, but simply 
because the people were compelled to do whatever 
the officials ordered, with no more freedom to 
choose their work than is accorded an inmate of 
a penitentiary. As for religious freedom, it was clear 
that the Government was animated by bitter ha- 
tred of Christian principles and practices. Its chief 
method in its boasted reconstruction of a new so- 
cial order was to draw the people away from Chris- 
tianity, and to subject all who refused to imprison- 
ment or death. 

For twenty years the Soviet Republics have ex- 
isted as a menace to the survival of Christian civ- 
ilization. Nor has this baneful influence been con- 
fined to Russia. Propagandists, some openly pro- 
claiming their character, others working in secret, 
soon made their way into Germany, France, Spain, 
England, several of the South American countries 
and the United States. Everywhere they have 
preached a message of discontent and hatred, but 
nowhere has their influence been more fruitful of 
results than in Spain, where, unfortunately, their 
purpose was recognized only after the harm had 
been accomplished. “It can’t happen here,” was 
the usual comment of conservative leaders, when 
some new example of Communistic achievement 
was brought to their notice. Some of these leaders 
paid with their lives, when revolt flamed through- 
out the country. Others have lived to see Spain 
wracked and torn by a war actively promoted by 
Russian Communists. 

There is a lesson here to us who live in the com- 
paratively peaceful and happy United States. To 
turn from the evidence of Communistic gains in 
the United States with a shrug of the shoulders is 
to court the repetition here of Spain’s misfortune. 
It can happen here, for the simple reason that de- 
spite nationalistic differences between Spaniards 
and Americans, human nature is the same in all 
countries. Transfer the same vigorous factors 
which were at work in Spain to the United States, 
and it is but a question of time when the same re- 
sults will be recorded. 

The simple truth is that in the United States 
the Communists have a field that could hardly be 
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bettered had it been prepared for them. On one 
side we must admit the existence of undoubted so- 
cial and economic evils that seem almost rooted 
in the social order, as it has developed under the 
influence of unbridled capitalism. On the other, 
it is a simple matter of public record that religion 
plays a very small part in the lives of a majority 
of our people. Hence, many who suffer from an 
economic injustice from which they are unable to 
free themselves are ready to listen to any propa- 
gandist, even if he be a Communist, who professes 
to be able to lead them to freedom. 

That within the next few years Communism will 
make great gains in the United States is not mere- 
ly probable. It is all but certain. Whether Com- 
munism can be defeated when it moves openly to 
attack Christianity and American institutions, or 
whether it will go on to establish, as in Russia and 
Spain, a reign of terror, depends upon our accept- 
ance of the common-sense policy of resisting evil 
from the outset. Should we continue to tolerate its 
inroads, on the easy philosophy that Communism 
in the United States and Communism in Russia aim 
at different ends, we are courting defeat and ruin. 


OFF AGAIN 


THESE continual interruptions of the peace confer- 
ences of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. remind us 
of “off again, on again, gone again, Finnegan.” Up 
to the present, it has been mostly “off again.” We 
have never been charged with the crime of too 
much optimism, but we cannot avoid the belief that 
both parties will soon unite to put the truck on the 
track and proceed on an unbroken journey. 

We cling to that belief because it seems to us 
that the majority of workers who have joined labor 
organizations are not fools. In fact, after dipping 
into reviews and dissertations written by and for 
the alleged intelligentsia of this country, it is always 
a relief to take up a trade-union journal. An occa- 
sional error, or what seems to us error, will stir our 
spleen, but it is the error, generally, of an intelli- 
gent man and not of a learned fool. Between some 
reviews which we could, but will not, name and the 
Boilermakers and Mechanics Journal, we turn to 
the Journal. 

The workers know better than we that organ- 
ized labor is not only making a public spectacle of 
itself by staging an internal fight at this time, but 
is losing that precious asset, the favor of public 
opinion. They know, too, that once personal ambi- 
tions can be set aside and hurt feelings assuaged, 
it will become perfectly clear that while the labor 
field is big enough to support both the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L., the worker has much more to gain 
if the two can be induced to work in harmony. 

Every army needs heavy guns as well as cavalry 
skirmishers. The two are not at odds, but one needs 
the other. In private, one service usually turns up 
its nose at the other, but both unite when battle is 
joined. The two organizations have a common in- 
terest in harmony, but nearly all will be lost by 
discord. 
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THE LAST GREAT DAY 


TOMORROW when the Church reads the Gospel 
for the last Sunday after Pentecost (Saint Matthew, 
xxiv, 15-35) the ecclesiastical year closes. During 
the last twelve months the Church has taught us 
many lessons drawn from the Sunday Gospels, and 
tomorrow she directs our attention to a subject, 
which if terrifying, is most useful to our souls—the 
Great Day on which this world shall come to an 
end. 

This Gospel has its difficulties and they will be 
magnified if we take it as a series of definite state- 
ments meant to guide us in fixing with accuracy 
the date on which this world will cease to be. It is 
fairly obvious from other statements which Our 
Lord made about this event, that He did not wish 
to give us this knowledge. What the Gospel pictures 
is a number of solemn, awe-inspiring events which 
will precede, perhaps by months, perhaps by years, 
or even a long generation, the end of the world. It 
may be said, then, that Our Lord’s purpose was not 
to supply us with a chronology, but to impress upon 
us some sense of the dismay, the fear, the horror, 
approaching despair, that men will experience when 
the universe begins to crash about them. 

Let us reflect briefly upon two of these signs. 
Our Lord tells us that in those days, “there shall 
arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall 
show great signs and wonders, insomuch as to de- 
ceive (if possible) even the elect.” In Old Testament 
days, these imposters not infrequently afflicted the 
people of God, and they were very numerous imme- 
diately before the fall of Jerusalem. But in the time 
of which Our Lord speaks, they will be gifted with 
a diabolic cleverness, and their plausible words and 
apparently holy deeds will draw very many to fol- 
low them into destruction. But here, as throughout 
the ages, they alone will be safe who test all things, 
which come with a supernatural claim, by the sure 
judgment of the Church. Men, even though learned 
and pious, can be, and have been, grossly deceived, 
but the Church, divinely appointed to care for us, 
can never be misled by evil masked as good, no mat- 
ter how skilfully the disguise may be fashioned. 

But the great event immediately preceding the 
end of the world is the appearance in the heavens of 
“the sign of the Son of man.” In all probability this 
will be a brilliant cross, such as was perceived by 
Constantine on the eve of his conversion. On the 
last great day Almighty God will vindicate His Son 
in the eyes of all the world by glorifying the Cross 
on which He died. Once the symbol of the crimi- 
nal’s disgrace, the Cross has become the symbol of 
our salvation. We are signed with it first in holy 
Baptism; it is the accompaniment of all the Sacra- 
ments; with it we begin and end all our prayers. To 
the wicked who have crucified Christ by their sins, 
the appearance of this Sign will mark the begin- 
ning of doom, but for all who have tried to crucify 
their vices and concupiscences it will be an emblem 
of victory. Let us fear the terrors of that day, but 
let us fear more deeply a life that has not been 
purified and hallowed by the saving sign of the 
Cross of Christ. 
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THE PRESIDENT. With graphs, charts, tnasses of 
data before him, President Roosevelt discussed with 
business leaders and with Administration econo- 
mists ways and means of checking the downward 
trend of business. Tapping the social security money 
to promote industrial construction and a housing 
drive was pondered. Relaxation of the undistributed 
profits and capital gains taxes; opening again of the 
old depression standby, the RFC, were also consid- 
ered. In an effort to spur public utility companies 
to start long-postponed construction, the President 
offered them the cooperation of his Administration, 
on the condition they altered their methods of de- 
termining the value of their property. Utility rates 
are based on their valuations. . . . Albert Leavitt, 
former special assistant to the Attorney General, 
wrote Mr. Roosevelt, urging him to initiate legal 
proceedings to remove Justice Black from the Su- 
preme Court. 


AT Home. The American Legion’s new national 
commander, Daniel J. Doherty, addressing public 
high-school pupils, declared they must wage war on 
organizations attempting to deceive the nation’s 
youth with Communistic propaganda. . . . In New 
York, a Peruvian was convicted of selling altered 
passports to volunteers for the Reds in Spain. ... 
The Duke and Duchess of Windsor postponed their 
United States tour when American labor criticized 
their sponsor, inventor of a stretch-out system for 
labor. . . . On King Island, in the Bering Sea, a life- 
size bronze statue of Christ the King was reared on 
that feast day. Christ faces Siberia with arms held 
in supplication. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., “glacier 
priest,” was responsible for the statue’s erection. 
The island was then renamed Christ the King Is- 
land. . . . 100,000 Americans from different sections 
of the country signed a “Golden Book of American 
Friendship With the Soviet Union,” on the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment. Corliss Lamont was chairman of the spon- 
sors who presented the book to the Communist 
Ambassador to Washington. ... The A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O. peace parleys in Washington reported 
that progress toward peace was being made, then 
recessed until November 18. . . . A closely watched 
flow of gold from the United States to Europe was 
reported. 


WASHINGTON. Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, issued a comprehensive 
report on the American Merchant Marine. At pres- 
ent, the Government subsidies amount to about 
$10,000,000 a year divided among seventeen lines. 
The Merchant Marine is a “very sick industry,” 
Mr. Kennedy said. It will need $25,000,000 or more 


a year to restore it to health. “Super-liners” are 
held uneconomic. Control of the country’s trans- 
oceanic airlines by the Maritime Commission was 
recommended. Justification of an American Mer- 
chant Marine is based on its relation to national 
defense, the protection it affords American export- 
ers and importers against discrimination by for- 
eign vessels or withdrawal of these vessels in times 
of foreign emergencies. . . . The Supreme Court by 
a five-to-four vote put an end to Federal taxation 
of bonuses given employes of the Universal Oil 
Products Company. Associate Justice Black voted 
with Justices Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo, against the 
majority opinion. Justice Black made his first ut- 
terance from the bench, reading an unanimous 
Court opinon upholding the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s fight against allegedly fraudulent prac- 
tices of a company selling reference books. 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, in his annual report revealed delay of naval 
construction by strikes. ... Because the potato crop 
is larger than the market can probably absorb, the 
AAA will spend $1,500,000 to pay growers for feed- 
ing surplus potatoes to live-stock. . . . Secretary 
Wallace declared cotton farmers would have to re- 
duce annual plantings by 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 
acres. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE MEETING. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Academy of Political Science, Secretary 
Morgenthau asked business to cooperate in over- 
coming “our present difficulties,” spoke optimisti- 
cally about balancing the budget. Disagreeing with 
the Morgenthau optimism, Senator Byrd, Demo- 
crat of Virginia, predicted the deficit on July 1, 
1938, would be twice that estimated by the Admin- 
istration. He demanded that a check be put on “the 
most costly and wasteful bureaucracy in the history 
of the United States.” The Senator remarked that 
the Administration’s promise of a balanced budget 
being “on the way” may become as famous as the 
saying “prosperity is just around the corner.” ... 
General Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA Adminis- 
trator, assailed the New Deal as threatening radi- 
cal changes in American Government by its politi- 
cal control of jobless, farmers and other groups. 
It brings about Federal “political domination of 
States, counties and congressional districts . . . the 
destruction of local self-government . . . the cen- 
tralization and personalization of government at 
Washington, D. C.,” he declared. ... F. R. Fair- 
child, professor of political economy at Yale, ac- 
cused the Administration of “obscuring a true pic- 
ture of national finances, with its general budget 
and emergency budget.” He said: “A good deal of 
our budget workmanship, especially in recent years, 
has a distinctly amateurish flavor.” 
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ITALY. In Berlin on November 25, 1936, Germany 
and Japan concluded an anti-Communist pact. On 
November 6, 1937, representatives of Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan gathered in Rome, signed a pro- 
tocol associating Italy with the status of an original 
signatory in the same anti-Communist accord. Italy 
assumes no specific course of action by the agree- 
ment. Her obligations are to oppose Communism, 
exchange information with the other signatories 
concerning the intrigues of the Communist Inter- 
national, confer with them on necessary defensive 
measures. Italy joins a permanent committee de- 
signed to achieve these objectives. . . . The Soviet 
Government served notice it regarded Italy’s ad- 
herence as an unfriendly action. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has always disclaimed responsibility for 
the Communist International. By its protest, the 
Soviet Government apparently identifies itself with 
the Communist International. 


SPAIN. Franco forces gained control of the valley 
of the Gallego River in Aragon. Nationalist troops 
forded the icy stream, pushed the Leftists from the 
river’s left bank. Franco already controlled the 
right bank. . . . Nationalists concentrated troops at 
Teruel, southernmost tip of the Aragon salient... . 
Franco opened a naval blockade of Red Spain from 
the French frontier to Almeria. He notified all 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean of the 
blockade. . . . The Catalan Parliament re-elected 
Luis Companys as President. . . . The Franco re- 
gime continued its efforts to restore normal life in 
the sections under its domain. . . . Sam Baron, a 
member of the Socialist party in New York, an 
editor of the Socialist Call, was arrested in Valen- 
cia. Communists asserted Baron was a Trotskyist 
agent. 


CHINA-JAPAN. The fierce struggle for Shanghai 
begun August 13 ended November 9 when Chinese 
armies withdrew from the western area of the In- 
ternational Settlement, gave up the Shanghai- 
Hangchow Railway beyond the borders of the 
French Concession, retired to a front further west. 
The Chinese armies are now completely cut off 
from contact with Shanghai. 400,000 men have 
been killed or wounded in the sanguinary Shanghai 
conflict. Of these casualties, the Chinese exceed the 
Japanese by about three to one. . . . Japanese 
poured a shower of shells on Nantao, where 12,000 
trapped Chinese soldiers fought on in the face of 
death. . . . In North China, Japanese troops cap- 
tured Taiyuan, capital of Shansi after overcoming 
stiff Chinese resistance. Street fighting within the 
city walls was necessary before the Chinese defen- 
ders were vanquished. A Japanese communique de- 
clared that not one Chinese soldier escaped alive. 
... Anestimate revealed that at least 556 American 
citizens are in China as Catholic missionaries. . . . 
With bombs thudding down around them, eight 
American Sisters of Maryknoll refused to flee, con- 
tinued caring for 200 insane women of Shanghai 
Mercy Hospital. 
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BRITAIN. J. Ramsay MacDonald, thrice Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, died aboard ship headed 
for South America. He was born on October 12, 
1866 in Lossiemouth, Scotland. Of humble origin, 
he became Britain’s first Labor Premier. . . . For- 
eign Secretary Eden announced the Government’s 
decision to send agents to Nationalist Spain to pro- 
tect British trading interests there. Labor members 
of Parliament charged this was tantamount to rec- 
ognition of the Franco regime. Secretary Eden told 
the House that millions of pounds of British money 
were invested in the Basque mines and the sherry 
industry in Franco territory, that this territory 
was a good market for British goods. 


FOOTNOTES. The Brussels Nine-Power parley for- 
warded Japan a conciliatory note asking her to dis- 
cuss the Chinese conflict with a “small number of 
Powers to be chosen for that purpose.” The parley’s 
real purpose, France’s Pertinax declared, is to get 
the United States entangled in European affairs, to 
“create a special Anglo-American link at a low 
cost.” . . . President Getulio Vargas of Brazil as- 
sumed full power, issued a new Constitution, which 
concentrates in his hands great authority. The new 
Constitution dissolves the Federal Congress, State 
Assemblies and Municipal Councils. Mr. Vargas’ 
tenure of office is extended until a plebiscite shall 
be held, for which no date has been set. The new 
constitution provides for a national consultative 
council. Workers’ syndicates will elect half the 
members; employers’ groups the other half... . 
Quebec’s Premier Duplessis raided a Communist 
paper in Montreal, padlocked its office. . . . Reports 
indicated that great numbers, probably several 
thousands, of Haitians, men, women, children, were 
massacred by soldiers and civilians of the Domini- 
can Republic. Penniless Haitian laborers with their 
families have been crossing the Dominican border 
for some time searching for work. . . . Nazi religious 
persecution is endangering the strength and unity 
of the Germany army, chaplains of the Reich’s 
armed forces reported to Hitler. Fierce attacks on 
Christianity were alarming the army, as conflicts 
between Christian military officers and Nazi officers 
were reported. Viktor Lutze, Storm Troop Chief of 
Staff, issued anti-Christian orders, counseling 
Storm Troop leaders to have nothing to do with 
Christianity. “We must avoid rituals reminiscent of 
church ceremonies. These ceremonies are dead. 
Our National Socialist ideology is not a substitute 
but a new creation.” Throughout the orders Chris- 
tianity is referred to as a “foreign ideology.” .. . 
Poland and Germany exchanged mutual guarantees 
on the question of racial minorities. . . . The Rus- 
sian press and radio told the people they have pros- 
perity and freedom, as the Bolshevik Government 
swung into its twenty-first year. Nineteen citizens 
were shot. . . . Continued seizure by the Mexican 
Government of land owned by American citizens 
was investigated by the United States Embassy in 
Mexico. . . . Munitions for the Reds in Spain con- 
tinued to be shipped from the United States to 
Mexico, for transshipment to Valencia. 





A.P. BIAS 


EDITOR: Your editorials and comment of the past 
two weeks expressing shock and chagrin with the 
Associated Press for the story in which it an- 
nounced that the Vatican favored the Japanese 
Government in its invasion of China are in them- 
selves shocking. 

I thought that everyone knew the record for dis- 
torted and biased reporting which the Associated 
Press has enjoyed almost from its inception. In the 
entire bibliography on press freedom in America it 
is hard to find a single author or authority who will 
give the Associated Press a clean bill of health, and 
it must be remembered that the most authoritative 
volumes are by men like Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Walter Lippmann, Silas Bent, Will Irwin, Robert 
Allen and Drew Pearson. 

These men know what they are talking about in 
the field of foreign, national and local news because 
they have either worked for the Associated Press 
or worked as correspondents for other news associ- 
ations or papers competing with the A. P. And yet, 
according to their evidence, the best that can be 
said for the Associated Press is that occasionally 
some courageous member of its staff manages to 
write the truth in the face of executive disapproval. 

Your commendation of the United Press and 
promise to “look carefully at the credit lines above 
the foreign news items” agrees with the opinion of 
those who know where to find what little truth 
there is in the American newspaper. 

New York, N. Y. FRANK J. KAVANAGH 


EDITOR: I sincerely hope that Father Toomey’s 
superb article, Pointing a Finger at Press Propa- 
ganda (November 6), will rouse some of our lethar- 
gic laity to action. We have made a dismal showing 
thus far, hardly raising a hand while the deceitful 
secular press does its daily worm-work. 

As long as America retains her democratic code 
of government, the press can be de-loused. It is 
supported by John Q. Smith’s subscriptions and J. 
Quintin Smithers’ ads, and it cannot operate with- 
out them. A timely point here; because when you 
can’t appeal successfully to the honor of a corpora- 
tion, its receipts will be found doubly responsive. 

Baltimore, Md. T. LEARY 


IMPECUNIOUS RETREATANT 


EDITOR: “I’ve yet to see a poor worker at a re- 
treat house,” writes Dan Connolly (October 30). 
Unsupported as it is and considering the discussion 
which prompted his letter, the statement carries an 
ugly implication—that poor-worker retreatants are 
neither sought nor welcomed. The informed know 


CORRESPONDENCE 









the contrary to be the case. Mr. Connolly himself 
seems to suspect as much, for he concludes: “But 
maybe I’m wrong.” In the light of my experience 
he is wrong, and grievously so. 

As one of a group of promoters pioneering at 
Mount Manresa, N. Y., and now active at Loyola 
House of Retreats, Morristown, N. J., I know that 
for these last twenty years poor workers were al- 
ways listed among our own prospects and exer- 
citants, to say nothing of the other groups affiliated 
with the same houses. And on retreats at Saint 
Gabriel’s Monastery, Brighton, Mass., and Bishop 
O’Leary Retreat House, Springfield, Mass., I never 
met a group without its poor-worker members. I 
think a similar condition prevails nationally, but I 
invite confirmation. 

All such hurtful insinuations as Mr. Connolly’s 
should be challenged—principally in the interests of 
truth, of sustaining the vigor of the retreat move- 
ment in fighting Communism’s inroads among poor 
workers, in defense of the retreat directors the 
country over who are shaping it precisely to that 
end as urged by Pope Pius XI. 


Roselle, N. J. JUSTIN MCAGHON 


EDITOR: In your Correspondence department re- 
cently Dan Connolly stated that he had never seen 
a poor working man at a retreat, inferring that the 
price prohibited it. 

I would like to let Dan know that I made a re- 
treat on an occasion when I did not have the means 
to contribute and experienced the hospitality of the 
Father Director as well as those who were able to 
do so. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J.L. J. V. 


HOW TO STOP SMUT 


EDITOR: Sometime ago I saw in AMERICA that 
the Secretary of the Post Office Department had 
stated that the mails had been cleaned up by a rigid 
exclusion therefrom of indecent and immoral mat- 
ter. At the same time it was stated that it was now 
up to the States to enforce their laws for the sup- 
pression of indecent books, etc. The apparent em- 
phasis was that the Federal Government had done 
its part, and that it was now up to the States and 
the local authorities to do their part. 

I have often had to deal with the erroneous con- 
viction that the Federal Government has no power 
or no laws governing the matter except with respect 
to transportation in the mails and the section un- 
der the custom laws excluding the matter from 
importation. Now, the first fact is that compara- 
tively little matter of that character passes through 
the mails. I said ‘““comparatively.”” Most of the mat- 
ter is transported by what we will call in short 
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“common carriers.” There is a very definite section 
in the Criminal Code of the United States (Title 
18; 396; 245 amended), but I confess that in a 
long number of years I have not come across a 
case where the Federal authorities have seen fit to 
enforce that section against either publisher, re- 
ceiver or taker. 

This subject was a matter of conference some 
years ago between the then Attorney General of 
Missouri and myself, with the result that the Attor- 
ney General appealed in writing to the Attorney 
General’s Office of the Federal Government to en- 
force this section of the United States Criminal 
Code. I personally never heard of any effort at en- 
forcement of this section by the Federal authorities. 

Now the further fact is that these publishers are 
mainly to be found in the East and around the 
most populous centers, and the execution of that 
law at the point of origin means the stoppage so 
far as the whole country is concerned for obvious 
reasons. If all the forty-eight States sought to en- 
force their own laws, it would mean forty-eight 
efforts which, in our modern conditions, would be 
futile, instead of the one effort by the Federal 
Government which would be effective. 

I present this point to your powerful Review 
as an effective means of stopping the interstate 
transportation of the prohibited matter. While it 
is true that matter manufactured and presented 
within a State and distributed within that State 
would be solely subject to the jurisdiction and laws 
of that State, the fact is that this nefarious busi- 
ness of dealing in smut and filth is not done that 
way. 

The scale of this dirty business is huge and ap- 
palling. I hope the point will be urged until that 
effective section of the Criminal Code, by public 
clamor for its enforcement, will become effective 
to accomplish the good for which it was enacted. 

St. Louis, Mo. E. V. SCHNEIDERHAHN 


SACRED TRUST 


EDITOR: The splendid article, Radio Programs 
Throttle the Spiritual (October 16), by Commis- 
sioner George Henry Payne, covers the greatest 
problem of today. The stewardship of the people’s 
air is a sacred trust that should be administered in 
their interest. 

The spiritual and educational interests are para- 
mount, but the fiduciaries are so financial minded 
that ethical and moral values are neglected. 

May we hope that more radio light will be re- 
fiected from the brilliant pen of this author-states- 
man who is so conscious of his duties and mindful 
of his oath of office? 


New York, N. Y. EDWARD L. CORBETT 


IRISH DIFFERENCE 


EDITOR: Miss Jordan’s theatre review (October 
30) points to the fact that the principal character 
in The Far Off Hills (an Abbey Theatre Players 
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offering) aspired to a sister’s veil but changed her 
mind. Actually Eileen Crowe did once wear the veil 
(I have the fact from her own lips), but decided 
her métier was not to be found in the classroom but 
in Thespian circles. 

Her husband, Peter Judge (F. J. McCormick), is 
one of the most erudite men I have met on two con- 
tinents—a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, a 
confessed radical, with his roots sunk deep in the 
rich earth of all the papal encyclicals from Leo 
XII to Pius XI. I know them both well. Theirs is an 
informed Catholicism. They are not mere actors in 
the Broadway sense but the finest representatives 
of the Irish type who ever sailed from the port of 
Cobh. 

Albany, N. Y. 


EDITOR: Your drama critic told us of the delight- 
ful Abbey Theatre Players and of how they have 
set all the success bells ringing. She calls this fact 
surprising and gratifying. She confesses to cheerful 
gurgles of appreciation. She records her new vast 
enthusiasm. Another New York Catholic weekly of 
this same date allows its drama critic to rave along 
similar lines, though he is rather more apologetic 
for his vast enthusiasm than is your critic, Miss 
Jordan. 

Would it be too much to ask that you give your 
readers an article on these Irish players and their 
plays written by someone who has a sense of bal- 
ance and of values and who knows the Irish people 
at first-hand? 

Is it fair or right to represent these people as 
incestuous, drunken, common, superstitious? Which 
of the Abbey Theatre plays staged in this country 
leaves in the mind of the observer the fine whole- 
some flame of The Cradle Song? It is time that these 
plays were again criticized for what they really are 
—a travesty on the people of Ireland who as a na- 
tion are clean, wholesome, temperate, well-balanced 
and not in need of the psychopathic treatment that 
might well be applied to their present portrayers 


and critics. 
Baltimore, Md. REv. E. F. REILLY 


Rev. WILLIAM A. BROWNE 


“PROFOUNDEST CATHOLIC MIND” 


EDITOR: I read with interest David Gordon’s 
paragraphs on Ernest Hello (October 16) and espe- 
cially the statement: “I have made an extensive 
research and can find nothing of his translated into 
English.” 

Did David Gordon check the works of the pub- 
lisher, Burns, Oates and Washburne? There is a 
little book on their lists entitled Life, Science and 
Art in which he will find some of the trans!nted 
works of Ernest Hello and, I believe, his L’Homme 
Médiocre. 

Those who have read this little book cc-mented 
on the “deeply religious nature” of Ernest Hello— 
not that he was, as he well may be, a “psychologist 
par excellence.” 

REV. FREDERICK A. SCHMIDT, C.S.C. 

Austin, Tex. 
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IT PLEASES ME TO REMEMBER 


HELEN PARRY EDEN 


LAURA BENET 








“RAMILLIES! Here is the house!” We found our- 
selves staring with satisfaction at the word engraved 
on the doorplate of a tall, old house whose front 
door was level with the street, in Woodstock-on- 
Oxon, England. After many struggles to find the 
whereabouts of the poet, Helen Parry Eden, we had 
finally obtained her address through Harold Mon- 
ro’s Poetry Bookshop, London. A responsive letter 
had come in answer to ours. Now, even as we 
touched the brass knocker, there was a sound of 
hurrying fee:, the door was flung open. A tall figure 
with a personality medieval in its charm held out 
both her hands to us, a slightly foreign look intensi- 
fied by braids of dark-brown hair bound around her 
head and glowing, remarkable eyes. 

A welcoming voice said: “Come in, come in at 
once! Did you have trouble in finding the house? 
Did you wonder at its resplendent name? My son, 
Peter, named it. You see Blenheim, the Duke of 
Marlborough’s estate, is a stone’s throw away. I 
must show you Fair Rosamond’s Well. The forest 
bower in which she was hidden away when Queen 
Eleanor found her was supposed to be here, at 
Woodstock.” 

Spellbound we followed this magnetic being into 
a simple front room filled with books and pictures, 
many of them signed by artists of note. Scattered 
about were the family matters that give warmth 
and personality to a home place. As my mother and 
I took chairs by the fireside, our eyes fell on two 
round wicker baskets covered with soft blue blan- 
kets—resting places for two tortoise-shell cats. 

Soon we were joined by Helen’s husband, Denis 
Eden, the painter whose distinguished wall panel of 
Henry VII giving the charter to Sebastian Cabot 
hangs in the House of Parliament—and the four 
of us talked merrily together like old friends. Tea 
was brought in—a substantial tea whose good 
things our literary hostess had made herself—for, 
as we soon discovered, she was an expert cook. 

“T can’t abide dreary English cookery,” she said 
briskly, and if one of her poems may be quoted: 

I who spend my life with casseroles 


And copper, I whose incense heaven-sped 
Climbs from the homeliest altar’s clear-blown coals 


In simmering pot-au-feu and new-baked bread, 

Shall like a Greek or Roman victor wear 

Parsley and bay-leaves in my tireless hair. 

It was after we had eaten and drunk that tongues 
were further unloosed and a flood of questions 
rained upon her. Her first delightful book of poems, 
Bread and Circuses, a Christmas present of 1913, 
had always lingered in our memories. Joyce Kilmer 
wrote of “the mirth-compelling things in it” as well 
as “the noblest devotional poems since Francis 
Thompson” and there were many of these last, 
witness: Mass At Dawn: 

— white heat I came through this white 

coid.... 

In the year of the Great War, 1918, Coal and 
Candlelight, a second book of poems appeared and 
in it the author adjures her small daughter on hear- 
ing the feet of marching troops to 

Remember on your knees, 

The men who guard your slumbers... . 
Then followed A Rhyme for the Servants of Mary 
and A String of Sapphires. But now a long interval 
—quite too long an interval—had elapsed. Was 
there not soon to be another book? 

For answer Denis Eden looked wise and Helen 
Parry Eden knelt beside us with a pile of written 
sheets; “Here is my new book. Denis is making 
the illustrations and you shall help me christen 
it. Which seems best, A Gilded Deputy or Whistles 
of Silver? The work on it had gone rather slowly. 
I am one of the regular reviewers on the staff of 
Punch and the reading of those books sent me 
weekly takes up a great deal of my time.” 

“Oh, Whistles of Silver is much more unusual 
than The Gilded Deputy,” we exclaimed. ‘“‘What an 
alluring title! You can hear the music at once; not 
muted, never blatant but with a clear, fantastic 
quality of its own!” 

The author’s face was lighted as if by some inner 
torch. “Then Whistles of Silver it shall be, and you 
two are the godmothers.” She went on to explain 
that it would be a collection of short stories. Some 
of them like The Noble Knight and the Six Old 
Donkeys and Dan Bartholomew and the Fair 
Chatelaine were legends having their source in the 
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Biblioteca Ignotiana in “the great library of St.- 
Blaige-below-the-walls,” Padua. For our benefit an 
epigram was quoted: 

The Venetians are great lords, 

The Paduans are great scholars, 


The men of Vicenza eat cats 
And the Veronese are all crazy! 


I could not imagine her picturing the slaughter 
of any cat, she who was such a patroness of them. 

“Where do you get this delicate fancy?” 

“Well”—with a twinkle in her eye, “I am partly 
Welsh, you know, Parry is a Welsh name.” She 
then spoke of English poets and of her cherished 
intimacy with the Meynell family. Alice Meynell 
and Wilfrid, her husband, had been friends and 
lovers of her work. American poets had come her 
way too—Aline Kilmer, the widow of Joyce, and 
her daughter, Deborah—also Margaret Widdemer. 

Finally she took us on a tour of her house. What 
immaculate, shining order from Denis Eden’s studio 
to the kitchen! In the back garden she proudly dis- 
played her espaliered fruit trained in continental 
fashion over the walls; and carnations of richly 
varied colors grown especially for her daughter’s 
pleasure. Under the pigeon cote which, was, as they 
say in England, “ironed in,” basked one of the su- 
perb cats looking most innocent but with a hungry 
eye. He hoped that some accident of fate might pro- 
vide him with a squab, so near, yet so far away. 
His mistress laughed heartily at the sight. There 
seemed to be nothing her busy spirit and diligent 
hands could not attempt and attain, her husband 
aiding her at every turn. She put up fruit, she grew 
successful vegetables, she baked her own bread! 
And, withal she dreamed to some purpose. 

At the end of an afternoon stuffed as full of de- 
lights as a bag of sugar plums, Helen Eden snatched 
her broad-brimmed hat with its black ribbon from 
the hall stand and said that she and Denis would 
walk with us to the Marlborough estate. When we 
had seen the great mansion we could not enter, we 
waved goodbye reluctantly from our car. 

“TI must go home and make gingerbread,” she 
called joyously. “Denis’ birthday is tomorrow. I 
am putting new gingerbread into an old husband.” 

But that was far from being our last visit with 
our poet friend. There were other happy meetings. 
First, in Abingdon. “Do let me show you Abing- 
don,” she said, “for I can take you to a beautiful, 
ruined refectory you may otherwise miss—if we 
have time we’ll go for a row on the river.” Oh, 
Abingdon! the old village of Bread and Circuses! 
I reminded her of what she had written in the 
verses When April comes to Abingdon. The atmos- 
phere there was quaint, other-century and entirely 
hers. We went on a charmed pilgrimage through 
the ancient and never-to-be-forgotten almshouses. 

Next she came to tea with us at Burford, former- 
ly a town of busy wool merchants, where she with 
husband and children had lived happily until the 
Great War broke up their home. Finally in Paris on 
the eve of our sailing for home, Helen Eden came 
again—with her tall son, Peter and her daughter, 
Mary Simonetta, on a vacation trip to Italy. Then 
and there we decided that in spite of British ante- 
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cedents, she resembled an Italian Saint more nearly 
than anyone we had ever met. How extraordinary 
was the blend in her of spiritual devotion (she 
might easily have become a nun) and happy fun. 
Mischief as free and unconstrained as a child’s 
peered and danced out of both her work and her 
daily conversation. Might she not come America on 
a lecture tour, we begged? Aline Kilmer had lec- 
tured on Catholic poetry. To such pleadings, she 
answered: 

“IT think I should love your town. Certainly I 
should never hanker after anything metropolitan. 
I am a provincial of provincials. Wouldn’t it be 
amusing if I could come next year? . . . Do you 
know I made a vast Easter cake and had it baked 
at the village baker’s?” ... 

It was a year later—1933—before Whistles of 
Silver reached us. Since no new book of hers has 
been published between that year and 1937, lovers 
of the unique in art are missing something vital and 
amusing if this volume is still unknown to their 
libraries. Its contents are a dozen stories whose 
titles are as intriguing as the general one: Savaric 
Cigalla and the Guest Master of Dole, The Par- 
son of Salisbury and the Three Painted Coffers, 
Rustiquel, the Rat-Catcher. All are genuine con- 
tributions to literature and written with a pecu- 
liarly inspiriting charm, the charm of the scholar. 
As for the pictures, never even in his many paint- 
ings, has Denis Eden done better craftsmanship 
than in the imaginative illustrations that accom- 
pany each tale. “The marmalade cat that remained 
aloof” is a tiny masterpiece. 

Interspersed with the stories are poems, one of 
which should be made a universal Christmas carol: 

There blew a horn in Bethlehem, 
Christ sat on Mary’s knee, 

“And O,” she said, “my child,” she said, 
“They blow that horn for Thee. 

For Thou shalt hunt the heart of man 
They prey, from hole to hole— 

Till at the last Thy little hands 
Shall close upon his soul.” .. . 

Four years have passed since Whistles of Silver 
came. In that time Helen Eden and her family have 
taken up their abode in a farmhouse, “Parrotts” at 
Wootton close at Woodstock. Their village was one 
of those that petitioned against the luxury of elec- 
tric light, preferring old-fashioned kerosene lamps 
and leaded casements. Whether Wootton succeed- 
ed in obtaining its desire, I do not know, but I know 
that Mrs. Eden was a signer of the petition. 

“Do come and finish the investigation of your 
book here,” she wrote. “You would love the Woot- 
ton cottage. It is older—early Henry VIII—and 
looks over a lovely little brown river with a bridge, 
a ford and appropriate white ducks. You could find 
quarters here if you wanted to be in Oxford for 
research.” ... 

Research? The only research I should like to en- 
joy doing in Oxford, were I graciously permitted to 
set foot again in the gardens of that lovesome town, 
would be to re-discover a rare author-friend who is 
too little known here. Humor, that most subtle in- 
gredient of life is scarce in America; and here is a 
distinguished English poet who is also a wit! 


























BOOKS 


THE MAN WHO 
WAS ALWAYS RIGHT 


REBEL, Prigst AND ProPpHET. A BIOGRAPHY OF Dr. Eb- 

bmg 2 McGLynn. By Stephen Bell. The Devin-Adair 

Co. 
FEW people today remember the turbulent Dr. Edward 
McGlynn, who began his pastorate by attacking Catho- 
lic schools, and ended it by attacking his Archbishop, 
the Propaganda and Leo XIII. Catholics who try to be- 
lieve that he was well-meaning but woefully self-de- 
ceived will regret the publication of this inadequate and 
misleading biography which, by extolling what was most 
indefensible in Dr. McGlynn, darkens the shadows in 
the story of a man who believed he was always right. 

Mr. Bell obviously knows nothing of the “reverence 
and obedience” which every priest promises his Ordinary 
or Regular Prelate at his ordination. He seems to have 
no concept of the loyalty to his Bishop (and still more 
to the Holy Father, and to those appointed to act in his 
name) which every upright priest cherishes. Hence it 
is inevitable that the contumacy of a rebellious priest, 
which shocked and grieved intelligent Catholics in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, should be praised 
by Mr. Bell as manly independence, and even as heroic 
fidelity to conscience. 

One of those unfortunate persons who feel that every 
soldier in the regiment is out of step but themselves, 
Dr. McGlynn appears to have been constitutionally in- 
capable of admitting that he might be in error, either 
as to his doctrine or as to his conduct toward his su- 
perior officers. It is probable enough that Bishop Mc- 
Quaid anticipated the findings of modern psychology 
when he wrote: “The unfortunate man must be out of 
his head!” His brutal discourtesy to the gentle and pious 
Archbishop Corrigan, his hostility to Catholic schools 
which continually bobbed up throughout his life, like 
another King Charles in the memoirs of Mr. Dick, his 
readiness to ally himself with every troublesome priest 
and discontented layman in his own and other dioceses, 
his intemperate public speeches after his excommunica- 
tion, and the scandal he gave to weak Catholics, not a 
few of whom died out of the Church, indicate either over- 
weening pride or what the alienist, for want of a better 
name, calls megalomania. For five years he remained 
excommunicated. In 1892, Leo XIII extended clemency, 
and from January, 1895 until January 7, 1900, when he 
died, Dr. McGlynn acted as pastor in Newburgh, N. Y. 

Those who wish a completely documented account of 
Dr. McGlynn in the significant years of his career are 
referred to the scholarly Life and Letters of Bishop 
McQuaid (Vol. Ill, pp. i—83) by Frederick Zwierlein, 
D.Sc., M.H. Mr. Bell’s inaccurate relation of the Faribault 
school dispute, authoritatively ended by Leo XIII in his 
Letter of May 3, 1893, a document of which Mr. Bell 
seems ignorant, forms but one of many pages which 
make his volume worthless as history. 

PauL L. BLAKELY 


POOR BRISBANE 
AND HIS NONSENSE 


BrisBaNE. A CaNDID BrocraPHy. By Oliver Carlson. 
Stackpole Sons. $3 
THOUGH meant to be an unvarnished life of Brisbane, 
this biography seems less of a life of Brisbane than of 


an attack on Hearst whose faithful vassal Brisbane ever 
remained, if not from love of Hearst at least from love 
of money. For Brisbane was the world’s highest paid 
newspaper man. And the man who provided the money 
was Hearst. 

Now, the reason why so many millions read Brisbane 
was simply the fact of his coming into their minds on 
the level of their supposed knowledge. His readers had 
for years been submerged in the pseudo-science of evolu- 
tion, cave-man mythology, progress, pacificism, boycott 
of Christian dogma and morals, and all the other sub- 
stitutes which modern Nordic man has imagined to 
fill up the void left by the disappearance of Catholic 
doctrine throughout the last four centuries. Like Wells 
in England, Brisbane in America told the people what 
they thought they knew. 

Although the facts were against him, he kept on burn- 
ing incense before the shrine of public education. The 
more schools were built the more the crime Dill 
mounted, but it did not bother Brisbane. He vaticinated 
that wars were over, a relic of our cave man ancestors. 
Then came the world war. He preached salvation by 
gadgets, as does the new deal mentality. Electrify the 
farmers’ homes and you will destroy that which is in- 
digenous to the race of men, original sin. 

The whole message of Brisbane was rather pathetic. 
He could not reach the level of the lowliest, raggedest 
student of medieval Paris who, if confronted by an aero- 
plane or submarine or radio or any other modern im- 
provement, would at least have asked: “To what end or 
purpose?” Brisbane, like Wells, was perpetually being 
startled by the fact that men might use science well or 
ill. Yet both of them preached the beneficence of science. 
Experience shows that scientific gadgets are neutral, 
made beneficent or maleficent only by the will of man. 
The veriest novice in sound philosophy could have told 
Wells or Brisbane that things do not change man, but 
that man’s moral action directed to goals and purposes 
changes things. 

This biography gives numerous examples of how Bris- 
bane could blow hot and cold on the same subject on 
successive days. Brisbane had no fixed principles. He 
had no philosophy. In fact he had never gotten as far 
as the portals of philosophy which are guarded by logic. 
Ogden Nash says somewhere in a poem that Brisbane 
put in capital letters things which the rest of us put in 
small letters. That is true and epitomizes Brisbane, for 
the old tag fits him, “What was new in him was not 
true, and what was true was not new.” 

ALFRED G. BRICKEL 


A REVIEW 
AND AN INTERVIEW 


E1icuHt Decapes. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton Mif- 

flin Co. $3 
I AM torn between reviewing the book and reviewing 
the author; because I met her for the first time on the 
day following the publication of this volume. She had 
come to New York (from Philadelphia, which she in- 
sists is “dead”) for a tea in her honor. We sat on the 
balcony of the tea-room of the Waldorf-Astoria, and our 
undistracted object of interest and admiration was Miss 
Agnes Repplier. “So you are Agnes Repplier?” we all 
kept saying to ourselves; at least, I kept saying to my- 
self. And she admitted that she was. 

She is over eighty, fragile, white, exquisitely ac- 
coutred. She gives the impression when she wants to, 
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in the eager moments of her conversation, of being fifty, 
thirty, eighteen, ten. This is a rare achievement. But 
Agnes Repplier achieves it. 

No one could possibly be more kind or more consid- 
erate of her than our hostess, Marie-Anne Sulkie. Most 
of the time Mrs. Sulkie was holding her hand, because 
she was tired after the tea, or the luncheon, or what- 
ever it was that New York offered in her honor, and 
seemed glad that we were so informal with her, and 
let her relax and say what she would. She said much. 
“What we need,” she kept saying, “is a Republican 
President from the Middle-West. Can you suggest one?” 
None of us could suggest one. “You’re not being very 
helpful!” she exclaimed. And we admitted that we were 
not. 

“How do you pronounce the name of your latest book, 
Miss Repplier? Should we say Decade (as in the Rosary) 
or Decayed, (as in a dentists’ shop?).” We got no an- 
swer, except “Who knows?” 

As a matter of fact, the book has a plural title: 
Decades; and in the first part of it, with remarkable 
speed, precision and restraint, Miss Repplier gives the 
autobiographical outlines of the eras that brought her 
from the age of one to the age of eighty. 

Then there follow chapters on one thing and another, 
achieved with all the distinction of style and insight 
which have made her one of the few outstanding essay- 
ists of our day. There is a chapter on “Horace” which 
is a masterpiece. In The Masterful Puritan she says, 
without saying so, all the favorable and unfavorable 
things that need to be said about this strange cult 
which at once assists and hinders the furtherance of 
the Christian ideal in a muddled modern world. And 
then, by way of apt conclusion, a chapter on “Cats.” 
Miss Repplier is almost mystical in the matter of cats. 
She can prove to you without question how much more 
contemplative value they have than dogs. And in a 
milieu where dogs (particularly in New York, with em- 
phasis on Park Avenue) get all the attention, this chal- 
lenge is refreshing. 

But I must go back again to the moment we left 
her. It was in the Pennsylvania Station, at seven o’clock 
at night, when she was boarding the train for Philadel- 
phia. She took a chair in the Pullman car, but do you 
think she would let any one of us pay for it? Not Agnes 
Repplier. And when she marched down the steps to the 
train platform, despite a certain amount of fumbling 
and indecision as to where to place the next foot as she 
walked, I have never seen anyone who advanced more 
delicately in the manner of a girl. 

LEONARD FEENEY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe Goop Society. By Walter Lippmann. Little, 
Brown and Co. $3 
A complete review of this noteworthy book is given on 
page 150. 


ParRISH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By the Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, Litt.D., LL.D. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $1.75 
HERE is a book that should be on the desk of every 
pastor and diocesan superintendent of schools, and prin- 
cipals of parish schools cannot afford to be without it. 
Long years of practical school direction have equipped 
Dr. Campbell eminently for the task which he under- 
takes in his book. Its perusal will stimulate the pastor to 
renewed efforts in behalf of what should be his pet 

interest—his parish school. 

The principles of modern pedagogy are aptly incul- 
cated and illustrated with many a practical application 
that should prove very helpful to teachers. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Dr. Campbell for his insistence 
on the inclusion of a substantial course in pedagogics 
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in the seminary training of the future clergy. To the 
priesthood belong the God-given trust and authority to 
teach, and only scientific training will adequately fit the 
future pastor for his work in the parish school. 


Joyce KILMER’s ANTHOLOGY oF CATHOLIC Ports. With 

a supplement of more recent poems edited by Shae- 

mas O’Sheel. Liveright. $1.98 
THIS book is a re-publication of Kilmer’s Dreams and 
Images, with additional poems added by Mr. O’Sheel. 
Everybody knows that Dreams and Images was prob- 
ably the worst book Joyce Kilmer ever had a hand in. 
It was compiled and edited in a hurry, while he was 
in a military camp awaiting at any moment a summons 
to depart overseas. Mr. O’Sheel, presumably not in such 
a hurry, has not only kept up the defective character 
of the original work, he has made it worse. A more 
unbalanced, more injudicious, more helter-skelter col- 
lection of Catholic verse it would be impossible to find. 
For instance, G. K. Chesterton is alloted one poem, 
Oscar Wilde four. 

There are even greater horrors. Sister M. Madeleva 
(spelt three times in the book Madelava) gets two 
poems, two behind Eleanor Rogers Cox and one ahead 
of Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt. Leonard Feeney (spelt Feeny) 
gets what comfort he can from being misspelt by ob- 
serving that poor Mrs. Kilmer herself is reputed to have 
written a poem called “Olem (sic) Meminisse Juvabit.” 
And in case you want to know who is carrying the 
standards of Catholic lyricism in the modern scene you 
have a piece by Edward J. O’Brien, a thorough pagan 
in literature, whatever he may be in private life; George 
Sterling; Oliver Gogarty; F. R. Higgins (who is about 
as Catholic as W. B. Yeats, if that much); and by way 
of a perfect climax: James Joyce, author of the famous 
Ulysses. 

We understand that Liveright is going to revise the 
book (a most beautiful piece of workmanship if there 
ever was one) and that the second edition may be some- 
thing to cheer for. 


Hawa: IsLes oF ENCHANTMENT. By Clifford Gessler. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $5 
THE islands of Hawaii are romantic and picturesque, 
they have an interesting history and a commercial im- 
portance. Their color and charm as well as their history 
and contemporary problems are presented by Mr. Gess- 
ler in an entertaining fashion. The book is beautifully 
illustrated by E. H. Suydam and is printed well and 
bound artistically. It is the sort of book which almost 
anyone should find readable. 

The story of the early Protestant missionaries who 
came to the islands is told in an understanding manner. 
We forget, so often, the special problem of these mis- 
sionaries whose zeal had to overcome not only their own 
nostalgia but that of their wives and children. The 
account of Father Damien’s work and that of his suc- 
cessors in Molokai is told in a straightforward way that 
impresses the reader with the great sacrifice and service 
of these saintly priests. 

The book contains a good small map and an adequate 
index. It also has a bibliography. 


Tue Secret or SAINT Marcaret Mary. By Henri Ghé- 

on. Translated by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. $1 
IN the space of thirty-three pages Henri Gheon in his 
own inimitable way tells the story of Saint Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, the Saint of the Sacred Heart, and the 
first beatified daughter of the founders of the Visita- 
tion. She who was chosen by God to complete the work 
of Saint Francis de Sales and his cooperatrix, Saint de 
Chantal, was led by Our Lord towards complete self- 
surrender, and no one knew better than she that to pay 
homage to the heart of Jesus means to accept the Cross, 
to seek out the Cross, and to die to the world upon the 
Cross. This little book does not waste words in telling 
the story of Saint Margaret Mary, and we agree with the 
publishers when they say “It is as perfect a thing as 
Gheon has ever done.” 











ART 


A NUMBER of times in this column I have made ref- 
erence to an exhibition of local art which takes place 
annually in Murray Bay in the Province of Quebec. I 
have also said that it was planned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Morgan, who ably direct the summer exhibition, 
to conduct an exhibition in New York when opportunity 
arose. This New York exhibition has definitely been an- 
nounced, to open on the 29th of November and continue 
until the 12th of December, at the East River Galleries, 
358 East 57 Street. Work by the following artists will 
be shown: Alfred Deschénes, Robert Cauchon, Georges 
Edouard Tremblay, Yvonne Bolduc, S. Marie Bouchard 
and Madame Alfred Harvey. There also will be a tapestry 
representing the entombment designed and executed by 
Marie Paul McLean. 

It should be borne in mind by every visitor to this 
exhibition that it represents the natural artistic expres- 
sion of almost completely untrained people living in a 
Catholic and rural civilization who have merely been 
encouraged to express themselves in terms of color and 
design. I feel sure that it will repay any reader of 
America to visit this exhibition and to see what artistic 
expression is possible on the part of simple people pos- 
sessing real talent. It it to be hoped that the exhibition 
will be a great success. The pictures have been priced 
very moderately, and one need not at once dismiss the 
idea of purchasing one. 

There is at present being shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art the work of another self-trained artist—a 
Negro named William Edmondson. According to the 
authorities of the Museum, Edmondson was a jack-of-all- 
trades who became converted to evangelical religion 
about five years ago and since then has devoted himself 
to producing sculpture in stone which he feels are in- 
spired by heavenly influence. Seven pieces are shown 
at the Museum and they are extremely interesting. They 
have a real quality of stone which so much of our more 
sophisticated sculptures lacks. One realizes that here the 
sculptor works directly in his medium without use of 
such devitalizing expedients as clay models. Among the 
seven pieces shown are a Noah’s Ark, a Martha and 
Mary, which has a great charm, a preacher, a delightful 
angel, and a lady wearing a cape which shows an extra- 
ordinary degree of power of conception and creative 
imagination. 

It seems to me more worth while to call attention to 
artistic expression of this kind than continually to at- 
tempt criticism and discussion of the professional easel 
painting which is the usual basis of most exhibitions. 
There is a freshness and honesty of approach in even the 
simplest work done sincerely and for the love of the 
thing which seems to be lacking in much of what is 
done by people who set out to devote their lives to easel 
painting. And holding exhibitions of work of this kind 
will certainly encourage more people to undertake paint- 
ing or sculpture or some other form of artistic expres- 
sion, giving them an interest supplementary and superior 
to the necessary humdrum work which surrounds their 
ordinary lives. 

Our social service agencies in their work with “under- 
privileged” boys encourage boxing and other athletic 
sports because they give the boys an interest which is 
rewarded by public attention when the work done war- 
rants it. But one cannot keep on boxing or playing 
basketball after one has ceased being young. One can 
paint or carve or embroider or weave all one’s life. 
Certainly the encouragement of such self-expression has 
fully as great a social value as the encouragement of 
sports and community activity. We have only begun to 
appreciate this social aspect of popular art, and we be- 
lieve that we can expect excellent results in this fertile 
field. Harry Lorin BINsseé 





THEATRE 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT. There has never been a time 
when New Yorkers needed gayety and color on their 
stage more than now. There has never been a time when 
that need has been more perfectly supplied than it is 
this season by Sam H. Harris’s new Kaufman-Hart 
revue, l’d Rather Be Right, at the Alvin Theatre. 

The brilliant preliminary press work for this produc- 
tion gave the producer and the company much to live 
up to. Rarely have the newspapers sent forth such ar- 
resting trumpet calls as those announcing this revue. 
Beginning months ago public interest in the offering was 
subtly and increasingly stimulated. The result was that 
every theatre-going New Yorker was passionately de- 
termined to attend the opening performance here, and 
willing to pay almost any price for the privilege. 

Nor did the astute Mr. Harris and the indefatigable 
John Peter Toohey over-reach themselves. They are giv- 
ing the public exactly what they promised it—the most 
novel and audacious satire yet produced on any stage, 
and one which probably could not be produced in any 
other country. They are “lampooning” the President of 
these United States, and all the members of his Cabinet 
and the personnel of the Supreme Court. For the revue 
uses the real names of these dignitaries, and the actors 
are made up to look like them and to imitate their per- 
sonal mannerisms. But they are doing it all with such 
gayety, such good humor, that every audience promptly 
becomes non-partisan and enters into the great joke 
with them. Loyal Democrats laugh as heartily as loyal 
Republicans do. I am convinced that President Roose- 
velt would lend himself joyously to the fun if he watched 
his double—the irresistible George M. Cohan—imper- 
sonating him. He’ might laugh even louder while he 
watched the impersonators of his colleagues; but he 
would laugh. For there is not a drop of venom in the 
production. From start to finish it is whole-hearted, 
joyous nonsense, with just enough truth in it to add 
virtue to the performance. 

The chain on which the plot is strung is slender. 
President Roosevelt, walking through Central Park one 
evening, meets two unhappy lovers. They cannot marry 
because the young man’s employer will not raise the 
lad’s salary till President Roosevelt balances the national 
budget. Touched by their plight, the President promises 
to balance it. He calls a Cabinet meeting right there in 
Central Park. 

The President tries to make new laws, and members 
of the Supreme Court pop up behind adjacent bushes 
and stop him. The Cabinet officials make suggestions 
and the audience roars. The President puts forth a few 
ideas of his own and the audience rocks with delight. 
Anything done on that stage is funny, for by this time 
we are all past reason. When the President goes into 
a George M. Cohan song and dance we are enchanted. 
When he leads the chorus in the musical hit of the pro- 
duction, “We’re Going to Balance the Budget,” we feel 
that it is exactly what Mr. Roosevelt would do, and that 
he would do it with the same ingratiating charm. He 
gives us a fireside radio talk. We are laughing so much 
we cannot hear it. The Cabinet also contributes a radio 
hour, and all the members perform. The Secretary of 
the Treasury sings a touching musical appeal, “Buy 
a Baby Bond for Baby,” and we go off into fresh ecsta- 
cies of laughter. 

It is all good humor and the high spirits of an un- 
conquerable people. The production, acting and direction 
are all they should be; but Mr. Cohan is the radiant 
spirit of the whole. That such audacious fooling could 
be put over successfully is almost a miracle. That we 
can laugh ourselves weak over it is another miracle— 
equally creditable to the sporting spirit of the Adminis- 
tration and the American public. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


CONQUEST. Clarence Brown has directed a brilliant 
footnote to Napoleonic history in this elaborate film 
based on the notorious affair between the little Man of 
Destiny 2nd the Countess Walewska. It is a technical 
achievement of great interest and the most impeccably 
acted drama in some time, and so it is all the more dis- 
heartening that it is not above reproach on moral 
grounds. The action centers about the illicit love affair 
between Napoleon and the noblewoman who is bent on 
securing his aid for her native Poland. Forsaking her 
aged husband, Marie clings to the Emperor even after 
she has been supplanted by Marie Louise and traces 
his career through the disastrous Russian campaign, 
Elba, the mad one hundred days that prefaced St. 
Helena and contemporary oblivion. Greta Garbo, by the 
sheer insistency of her characterization, makes Wa- 
lewska seem as vital and dramatic as the obviously 
central figure of Napoleon himself, superbly recreated 
by Charles Boyer. Both performances are finished to 
the fingertips. Now, as for the debit side, the illicit rela- 
tionship is, of course, historical and no one can quarrel 
with the producers on that account, but the intensifica- 
tion through which it goes in this screen treatment 
indicates that the episode was chosen for its sinister 
value. Certainly there is much drumbeating on the 
patriotic score, with Walewska’s “sacrifice” being con- 
doned as a noble expedient; but there is nothing in our 
creed about patriotism covering a multitude of sins. The 
theme makes it adult fare. (M.G.M.) 


IT’S LOVE I’M AFTER. Farces about actors are fash- 
ionable at the present and the only reason why this 
one should not prove as popular as its predecessors is 
that it carries the joke a bit too far and runs consistently 
to anticlimax. It is the story of the off-and-on romance 
of an egotistical actor and his temperamental leading 
lady with the familiar twists of that plot. When the 
philandering star attempts to do one good deed and 
convince the infatuated fiancee of his friend that she is 
misdirecting her affections, he is beset by the weakness 
of his own character and the machinations of his jealous 
stage-mate. Virtue emerges triumphant but slightly bat- 
tered by the revolving-door handling of the plot. Leslie 
Howard is entertaining as the pompous thespian, and 
Bette Davis, Olivia de Havilland and Eric Blore fill out 
a good cast. Archie Mayo’s direction emphasizes the 
broad and the obvious and, since a good share of the 
humor hinges upon the hero’s reminiscences of irregular 
romances, it is best reserved for adults. (Warner) 


THE AWFUL TRUTH. The otherwise serious problem 
of divorce becomes the center of a four-ring circus in 
this fast-moving comedy which sets a high mark for 
sustained hilarity. The farcical note struck in most of 
the situations is heightened by a continual patter of 
bright lines bordering, at times, on playful nonsense. A 
couple who have set the divorce machinery in motion 
attempt to keep each other from new romantic alliances 
while awaiting the final decree. Both manage to scare 
off possible rivals and, through the artful mediation of 
a jointly-owned puppy, are reconciled just before they 
are legally parted. Leo McCarey has directed the film 
with the necessary verve and streamlining of sentiment 
aided by Irene Dunne and Cary Grant. (Columbia) 


THE WRONG ROAD. This is a quietly moral picture 
on the edifying theme of “Honesty is the best policy.” 
Director James Cruze has managed to give it a sincere 
appeal through simplicity and the story of the young 
couple who start life on stolen money is movingly 
enacted by Helen Mack, Richard Cromwell and Lionel 
Atwell. (Republic) THomas J. FITzMorris 
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EVENTS 


FROM the Society Page: 

The marriage of Miss Greta Greta, daughter of G. G. 
Greta and his third wife, the former Miss Georgette 
Gyppe, of Boston, Newport, Southampton and London, 
to William Pflegm, Jr., of New York, Baltimore, Atlanta 
and Cape May, was performed in the home of Mr. Greta’s 
fourth wife, the former Mrs. Samuel Veriwether, who 
divorced her second husband two years ago next week. 
The bride was escorted by her step-brother, Mr. Greta’s 
first wife’s son. She wore a beautiful pink dress and a 
nice-looking veil made out of lace. The veil was first 
worn by the former Miss Henrietta Gyppe in 1812, later 
by Miss Jacqueline Gyppe, a Civil War belle, and by 
Miss Caroline Gyppe in the late ’nineties. The bride also 
wore a hat. The bridal bouquet was composed of flowers. 
On her mother’s side, the bride is descended from a 
notable line of Gyppes prominent in early Colonial so- 
ciety. She attended Miss Snobbe’s school and was finished 
there. The bridegroom is the son of William Pfiegm, Sr., 
and Mrs. Henry Tyser Kroupe, the former Miss Sarah 
Boovard Bosun, daughter of George James Bosun of 
Chicago, Indianapolis and points West. George James 
Bosun is a great-great-grandson of Peter Pooley Bosun 
who died after a long illness in the Fall of 1823. The 
bridegroom graduated from the University where he 
was a member of the Beef Stew and Stuffed Shirt Clubs. 
The young couple will take a honeymoon, and then settle 
down in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Budapest and 
Belgrade. Questioned on the subject of divorce, both said 
it was too early to discuss that question. 


The forthcoming marriage of R. T. Buchanan Adams 
Ricamme to Mrs. Benedict Arnold Derbie was announced 
yesterday. It will occur as soon as Mr. Ricamme and 
Mrs. Derbie secure divorces. Both took up residence in 
Reno before announcing their engagement. None had 
known they were engaged. Mrs. Derbie, the former Miss 
Margarine Orchids Courtleigh, is descended on her 
father’s side from the early Salem Courtleighs. One of 
her ancestors was hanged as a witch. Her mother, the 
former Miss Minnie Orchids, who is now Mrs. Rhine- 
becker Hearse Schultzer, comes from an old family that 
was everywhere received in early Cape Cod society. On 
her maternal side, Mrs. Derbie is thus related to Pete 
Orchids, Humpy Orchids, Sam Orchids, Lizzie Orchids 
and Jennie Orchids—all well-known in Cape Cod and 
suburbs during the Revolutionary War period. Mrs. Der- 
bie’s fiance, R. T. Buchanan Adams Ricamme, is also 
well connected socially. On the paternal side, one of his 
ancestors was a corporal in the Revolutionary Army, 
another took care of Washington’s horse. His mother, 
who following her fourth divorce is now Mrs. Marbelle 
Fordsande, derives from the Rhode Island Kerwalles. 
One of the Kerwalles rose from the ranks to become a 
sergeant in the War of 1812, another shoveled snow at 
Valley Forge. A still earlier Kerwalle was an assistant 
footman at the court of King George II of England. The 
forthcoming nuptials will be the third for Mrs. Derbie, 
the fourth for Mr. Ricamme. Neither has children. 


Not from the Society Page: 

With a Solemn High Nuptial Mass at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Sweeney 
will tomorrow commemorate their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary. They have eight children living. One son, Rev. 
P. F. Sweeney, will be celebrant. Just fifty years ago 
young Pat Sweeney and young Maggie Rooney stood on 
the altar steps of the Immaculate Conception church 
and pledged fidelity to one another until “death do us 
part.” Which couple would you say Christ prefers: R. T. 
Buchanan Adams Ricamme and Mrs. Benedict Arnold 
Derbie or Pat and Maggie? THE PARADER 








